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PREFACE. 



It is eighteen years since " Haste to the Sescue " 
was written ; and it was with some emotion I read, 
in an address by the Bev. Canon Ellison, that the 
Church of England Temperance Society owes its 
formation to the publication of that book. 

I would desire to say less about the work here, 
and more about the experience gained during 
nearly nineteen years of incessant and hearty 
intercourse with several thousand men and 
women, who were imder the thraldom of dnnJc. 

But in the first chapter a short I^'^.^^^\i^a&<^TL 
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of the work may not be out of place, but rather 
helpful to others. 

It is an ascertained fact that alcohol has one 
peculiarity in its action on that essence of our 
nervous organisation — the brain — namely, the 
impression made by that subtle agent does not 
pass away, but remains ; and is transmitted from 
parent to offspring as surely 9& feature, taste, or 
disease. 

It is this fiEict, one of the most solemn in human 
knowledge, which invests this subject with a 
terrible interest to us as a nation; when we see 
on all sides the increased use of stimulants, and, 
as might be expected, the greater prevalence of 
intemperance in every class of life. 

The subject is too important, and my days too 
fto! advanced towards their goal, for earthly praise 
or animadversion to affect me. J, see constantly 
before me ONE, who gave up all for me. In 
desiring only to honour Him and obey His voice, 
I would do my share in removing the great stone 
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which keeps thousands of our countrymen en- 
tombed in the darkness of a more horrible grave 
than that of Lazarus. 

If God enables me by His grace to stir up a 
few more earnest workers in the same direction, 
I shall be grateful to Him, to whom be all the 
praise. 
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CHAPTER I. 

RETKOSPECT. 



Hitherto — Thy love hath led us 

Through the varied path of life, 
Hitherto — in joy or sorrow 

In temptation's daily strife. 
Hitherto — Thy love hath kept us, 

Thou hast been our Sun and Shield, 
Thou hast given us, weak, unworthy. 

Thine own Spirit's sword to wield. 
Hitherto — Thy love hath blessed us 

In our banded work for Thee, 
Many a wanderer Thou hast rescued, 

For a bright eternity. 
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When the work began to which God graciously 
called me, nearly nineteen years ago, Total Absti- 
nence had no place in my thoughtg^ 

In visiting some dying people in our parish, a 
woman, whose husband was very drunken, watched 
for me as I came out of a cottage, and implored me 
to get her husband to sign the pledge. 

At that time I thought the, pledge an abstftdity, 
and TOTAL abstinence utterly unnecessary, if not 
fanatical. Why could not men drink moderately, 
and exercise self-control f 

However, the woman was urgent, and I got the 
man to sign on Monday, January 18, ISoS-, little 
thinking what was to follow. 

Two days after, a dying woman, having heard of 
this, entreate(f me to persuade her husband to si|^ 
also. We .all thought Stedman was a steady man. 
He was in our choir, always at his place iti Ooxsctdsi, 
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•H^cf % practising nigllll^ so % reitfonsttMed iieiflT 
• • *. 

. ^s ^vrjfc, biitjle* answer was not to I%,.gainsaye4. 






" ymi inow nothing about the matter, ma'aij;^'' iw6iB 

« 

her w(«ds, ^'for he's drunk four n^hts a weel^ lying 
on the kitchen floor." 

I had an hour's earnest tallf with Stedman that 
night in my husband's study, which resulted in his 
signing the pledge. 

He brought me, one by one, his drinking com- 
panions, and they brought others, and this went on 
from week to week. At the end of the first year 
we had 137 men standing in our society, and at the 
end of ten years we had received 3659 signatures 
of adults, of whom 359 had signed in the tenth 
year.« These came from the whole xountry round, 
•including all the parishes in Shrewsbury, and some 
signed the pledge by letter from other counties. 

Every one within reach had to be visited, prayed 
with, encouraged, strengthened, and especially to be 
taught that no mere patching up of the old nature, 
or the leaving off of some bad habit, is enough in 
the sight of God, but that nothing short of 
"-#, new creature in Christ Jesus " is conversion. 
Thus self-righteousness was grappled with, and the 
eye of each turned to look only to Him who had 



l^. 
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IWofl ta jiflee]» tfte# froo^jU sii^ and to gl\i|- ^jj^i^ 
,|[race to l^a new life, by the en^ig|pp of J^ pwa.^, * ^ 
,PBen Jiie working in thUD. ^ , . ^^ 

It vill be seeft that, ^th the exevptioi^ of tH^ 
first two men^there was no need to ask any others 
to sign. Yes, I di# ask Charles W., who was a 
hard drinker; but I did not know at the time that 
he was abstaining of his own accord for one jponth, 
to see how he could stand it, lest he might disgrace 
my society by breaking. Thus every one came of 
his own free wUl to sign the pledge. The whole 
movement arose from (lie people themselves^ and was 
not my act or deed. 

It was a strange and wonderful field for work 
opened to me day by day, without my seeking. 

I sometimes got frightened lest it should seem df^ 
if their pastor's position was usurped, but it was so 
naturally, that I took my place amongst them as a 
mother, that such a thought never entered their 
heads. The respect, love, and reverence shown to 
me was wonderful. 

Two little cottage readings, commenced January 
1858, had grown into large gatherings, in which the 
Bible, prayer, and hjrmns took up an hour ; and, at 
their own request, a Saturday night piayet mfe^\Aii% 
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was added in January 1859, which has been the 
mainstay of our society, and has been sustained with 
earnestness and reality to the present time, with 
this remarkable fact, that those who offer prayer are, 
almost without exception, members of the Church 
of England. 

Sometimes a commercial traveller, staying in one 
of the hotels from Saturday to Monday, would ask 
if anjrthing was going on, and would be persuaded 
1)0 come by the head waiter, who was a member of 
our society ; or, attracted by the schoolroom lights, 
he would come in for curiosity during the singing 
of a hymn. Such a one would come again on his 
next visit to the town, become interested, sign the 
pledge, and begin a similar work at home. It was 
thus that William C. began to work amongst his 
father's iron- workers. He is now head of the busi- 
ness, and has nearly a thousand men with their 
families under Christian infivsncCy with a total ab- 
staining Bible- woman who once worked with us. 

District visitors were appointed from amongst the 
abstainers to visit their fellow-members. By this 
means a bond of union was established amongst 
them, and an accurate list was kept of all who were 
true to their pledge. Tracts were taken round by 
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these visitors. Inside each cover two tnaots were 
sewn, one a gospd tract, the other a total ethdainin§A 
one, for it was necessary they should be able to 
give a reason on both subjects. 

We established a sick club for our society early 
in 1859, which was certified a few years after by 
Tidd Pratt as legal ; but, of course, though it is still 
in existence, and has proved a comfort and blessing 
to many, it cannot last long, for it commenced on 
the small stock of £50, which I gave from contri- 
butions received in small sums in letters from 
personal strangers who sympathised in the work, 
and gave without being asked, as God stirred them. 
Afterwards we put in another £50 from the profits 
of "Haste to the Eescue," which was generously 
Returned to me by the men when we were raising 
money for the building of the working men's haU. 
We established this sick fund to help men who 
were not able to enter other clubs, being past the 
age, and it has done a good work in encouraging 
these men. 

We began, in October 1858, a night school for 
our abstainers, twice a week, to which fifty men 
(chiefly married) came the first winter. Nothing 
could be more delightful to teach than thft^e^ ^^"^^ 
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were ; they had a real desire to learn, and were so 
afraid of giving trouble. With kind helpers from 
our parish we carried on this school for about nine 
years, when my health having given way, my hus- 
band placed it under our valued friend the national 
schoolmaster of our parish, John Tomlinson, now at 
Lilleshall, Salop, who was himself a member of our 
society. He willingly undertook it in conjunction 
with his (abstaining) pupil teachers ; and though 
the school had then considerably changed its 
character, more lads than men attending, it con- 
tinued to be a first rate night school, especially 
when placed under government inspection, for 
hardly such a thing was known as a lad not pass- 
ing in the three Es. 

This school has continued well attended, and re- 
tains its high -character under our present school- 
master, who is also a total abstainer. 

We began a mothers' meeting in 1859 for the 
wives of members of my society, most of whom be- 
came abstainers through the influence of a few of 
their number. This was at first held one evening 
weekly in the school room, until the working men's 
hall was built, when it was transferred to that place, 
and the hour changed to the afternoon. In 1870 
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when illness obliged me to leave home for a long 
time, this meeting was discontinued, the women 
having agreed to join similar meetings which had 
sprung up in the other parishes, and when it was 
resumed, it was confined almost wholly to parish- 
ioners. 

Our Juvenile Society has been a very bright and 
happy part of the work. But eighteen or nineteen 
years is a long time, and even kittens will grow out 
of their kittenhood ! It is a pleasant thing now to 
reckon among our present members some of our 
old Juveniles' children. 

As a natural result of incessant hard work, it was 
not to be wondered at, that after the first ten years 
of recruited strength my health gave way, and I 
was often laid by for months together, with alter- 
nate seasons of earnest work, the more precious be- 
cause so intermittent. This was from 1868 to the 
close of 1875. 

Were the meetings suspended ? No, not once. 
The weekly meetings were never omitted. Men 
from amongst our ranks, who had come to Christ, 
were always forthcoming for any emergency, and 
thus it was good for these men to be thrust into 
a share of the work of gathering in ali^^N^^ iort 
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the Master when the great Harvest- day shall 
come. 

But the want of my day and night visiting was 
severely felt, and the meetings were not so numer- 
ously attended in consequence. Also the district- 
visitors meetings became irregular, owing to my 
absence. 

During the last eight years the number of signa- 
tures decreased. Yet we never had fewer jthan 250 
any year ! And this year, 1876, there has been a 
fresh impetus given, reminding us of the earlier 
days; we have hardly passed a week without 
several new men coming to sign, which shows that 
the change in our position from a private society to 
" The abstaining section of St. Alkmond's branch of 
the Church of England Temperance Society ** has 
not been unpopular. 

And some of our rescued ^cases, during the last 
few years, have been wonderful evidences of God's 
continuing grace and mercy in blessing our society. 

There is nothing that I look back upon with 
more unfeigned thankfulness to God than the 
decidedly religious character of our meetings. It 
was here the consciences were stirred, the hearts 
were moved. 
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It was not unusual, during the first four years, to 
see several men weeping at the close, with their 
heads bowed down; we could not close at the usual 
hour at such times, but had to stay, dealing with 
these souls, till late. We kept this quiet, and 
never published these facts — they were too solemn. 

One by one men turned to God, and became 
changed in heart and life. 

Some of these are holding honourable positions 
in humble life in different parts of the world ; some 
are dead, and the example they have left will never 
be forgotten amongst us. A few of these early 
cases of conversion remain with us, cheering our 
hearts, and holding up our hands by their prayerful 
lives. 

I lay the greatest possible stress on the religious 
character of these weekly meetings. I know that 
penny readings and entertainments are much more 
in vogue. They are very well in their place ; but 
my solemn advice to all temperance workers is this 
— ^Whilst you have the men sober, with heads clear 
for thought, let Christ have the^rs^ admission, and 
then there will be no craving for anything to pass 
time away ! Time is wonderfully precious ; and so 
much of their past life has been worse th^n \ci^\,^ 
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that we want rather to teach them the value of the 
time that remains, and to help them to " redeem " 
it in future, [marginal reading, " buy up." Eph. v. 
16]. 

Men who have come to their senses are grateful 
to those who treat them like reasonable beings; 
and it is a grand thing to help them to know and 
understand the responsibility of their life, as account- 
able beings whom God loves, and for whom Christ 
has died, and before whose judgment-seat they 
shall shortly stand; and to show them the wonder- 
ful POSSIBILITIES of their future life here, because 
Christ ever lives to make intercession for them; 
and by His risen life a new and fresh impulse shall 
be given them day by day, if they will seek it, to 
enable them to glorify Him in body, soul, and 
spirit. 

It is an awful device of Satan to make men 
suppose that that glorious old Book, the Bible, is 
devoid of interest to any man. We have found 
the attention riveted in a way that nothing else 
would have done. The Word of God has a civilising 
power, a constraining jpower^ and a motive power, 
whenever and wherever the Holy Spirit brings it 
home to a poor sinner's heart ; and I am sure it has 
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a comforting power ^ for is it not a treasure-house of 
precious promises of grace from Him who loves 
us! 

Now, a very important part of these meetings 
should be the subject of the drink. Constantly it 
will come in most naturally, and ought always to 
be named in a grave and impressive way. The 
events of each day, alas! would bring sufficient 
illustrations from life to solemnise any gathering of 
thinking men and women. Instruction should also 
be given on the useless nature of alcohol as food, 
and its deadly power on the body and soul of man. 
The words of warning and reprobation of strong 
drink which are in the Bible would give the highest 
sanction to such remarks. But more on this subject 
hereafter. 

It will be asked, " Have you no social and festive 
gatherings?" yes; we have our quarterly tea- 
parties, our annual railway trips, our picnics for 
half a summer's day into the country, our Juvenile 
Society's treats, our lectures, social evenings, &c. — 
a healthy cheerfulness characterising all our gather- 
ings. God's presence and blessing is always sought 
beforehand, and His Name never banished — ^witness 

4 

our hymn-singing on all our holidays I Sa.^^^ ^^^ 
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holy friendships, formed on these occasions, have 
resulted, in many instances, in marriages which 
have gladdened our hearts, in which cases the 
children are being brought up in the fear and love 
of Ood. 

Another result of the work is the erection of the 
Shrewsbury Working-men's Hall, which the people 
holi)ed us to build. And we are thankful to add 
that some public-houses and beer-houses have been 
closed in our parish, for want of customers, and one 
by the landlord signing the pledge, and becoming a 
consistent Christian. He has been thirteen years 
now, going on bravely, and he is a regular attendant 
at my husband's Bible-class, and a communicant. 

Tlio subject of drunkenness was utterly unknown 
to me when the work began. But it was impossible 
to have had to- do with such multitudes, who had 
been intemperate, without learning some appalling 
lessons which astonished and saddened me. 

I have learned that total abstinence only holds 
drunkenness in abeyance so long as it is strictly 
adhered to. But let a man, who has been intem- 
perate, begin to take alcohol in any form, even after 
twenty years of total abstinence, he wiU inevitably 
return to his former condition sooner or later, and 
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it is more diflBcult to recover him than it was for 

him to give it up at the first. I have seen men 

who had abstained for years hurled back into 

drunkenness by the doctor's prescription, and come 

to a miserable death. I am thankful to say this is 

not now one of our trials. As the physiological 

and psychological effects of alcohol have become 

better known and understood by medical men, the 

prescribing of stimulants as medicine is passing 

away ; and we shall, I earnestly believe, soon have 

to look back upon it as one of the same class of 

delusions as the once-frequent use of the lancet for 

bleeding in every disease, which obtained forty 

years ago. I have seen women of culture, under 

the influence of alcoholic craving, evince a subtle 

craft and moral degradation — untruthfulness — ^un- 

trustworthiness — almost incredible! No method 

was too mean or humiliating by which the 

favourite stimulant could be smuggled into their 

room, to be hid in the most unsuspected place, that 

secret indulgence might be possible. 

The worst feature in the increase of intemperance 
in England is its increase amongst women' of all 
classes. The number of respectable-looking girls to 
be seen frequenting public bars is a sad coiAi'Wi&\» \»<^ 
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what it was a few years ago. This has no doubt 
arisen from the prevalence of railway excursions, 
and the custom of going to such places for refresh- 
ment. 

In an elaborate Paper, written by Dr. Lauder 
Brunton, F.R.S., to which was awarded the Society's 
medal, it was stated that the first effects of alcohol 
are felt in the higher or controlling portions of the 
braiu. The consequence is that the lower animal 
impulses manifest themselves, freed from the control • 
to which they would otherwise be subject. 

This accounts for the deterioration of character in 
the drunkard. The moral character becomes pro- 
foundly modified. The absence of self-respect and 
the interests of wife or family goes alongside with a 
growing selfishness and absorption upon the one 
desire, — the craving for drink. With women the 
change is more rapid and more degrading. 

The Eev. James Nugent, R, C, Chaplain of the 
Borough Jail, Liverpool, shows that out of 13,317 
committals for the year ending September 30, 1876, 
there were 315 more women than men. Most of 
these had been 20, 30, 40, 50, and in one case 130 
times in prison. With the loss of self-control and 
self-respect is it any wonder that they abandon 
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themselves to a life of Infamy and vice? What 
care they for prison ! The chaplain above named 
implores for long sentences for frequently convicted 
prisoners, and recommends certified prison in- 
dustrial homes, where there might be some hope of 
character being restored ; and such homes might be 
made self-supporting. 

The deterioration of our working-classes in the 
great centres of industry, through drink, is a solemn 
and well-ascertained fact. The retrograde and de- 
generative process may be watched from generation 
to generation. 

These are a few of the social effects of indulgence 
in alcohoL A momentous question arises for each 
of us to answer, — Are we in any way contributors 
to the great sum of national accountability in this 
matter ? It is a fact that during the last ten years 
our annual expenditure in intoxicating drinks has 
increased by £30,000,000. In what position do we 
personally stand as regards this unholy traffic ? 



CHAPTER II. 

OUR WOBKING MAN'S HALL. 

" A public-house without the drink, 
Where men may sit, and read, and think. 
Then safely home return ; 
A steppingHstone this place you'll find, 
Consent to leave your beer behind, 
And truer pleasures learn." 



At the Social Congress, held in Liverpool this 
autumn, in the Bepression of Crime Section, Mr. 
Bobert Lockhart read a Paper on "Cocoa Booms, 
their social and moral influence," in which he de- 
tailed what had been done in Liverpool by the 
British Workman Public-House Company in the 
matter of opening Cocoa Booms by the docks and 
in the town. The receipts of the twelve houses 
during the week ending September 16th amounted 
to £373, Os. lid. In every house a book was kept 
for receiving the signatures of those who wished to 
sign the total abstinence pledge. He said about 
800 had signed hitherto. The managers of the 
houses, being themselves abstainers could number 
amongst their customers very many reclaimed 
drunkards, who declared that cocoa was the best 
substitute for beer they had met with for satisfying 
the craving for intoxicating drinks. Aa ^ ^^tcl- 
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mercial ti|Aiaction the result ivas tliorouglily satis- 
factory during tte eleven mont^ of its working. 
The probleai they had yet to solve l^as in what 
way the houses couUl be made successful com- 
petitors with tlie 1^ parlour, and the free and easy 
of the ytitiiC'houses, without being detrimental to 
the social life. 

The necessity for a public -house without the 
drink had long been felt in Shrewsbury by the 
abstainers. We had talked it over many times 
with them; but until the publication of my books 
made it possible, by placing money in my hands, 
we could not do anything. It was a memorable 
day when we were informed that the Fox Hotel 
was to be sold. Seeing it occupied a good central 
situation, we immediately purchased it for £700, 
and disposed of the diocesan schoolroom and play- 
ground, which was the only site that had hitherto 
offered, and which we had first bought : and asking 
God to help us at every step, we made our wants 
known to the public. The first appeal had been 
issued in June 1861, and as it is the original from 
which numerous similar appeals have gone forth 
for institutions of a like character, it may not be 
out of place to give it here. 
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' St. Auuioib'^'ViiARAOE, 

ShbeW|^T7BT, June \%ih 186J. 

CHEiSTiiiN Friends.— I appeal to g|a on behalf 
of the working men ©f Shrewsbury, who have 
renounced their drinking habjjif^ ted I ask you to 
help them in erecting their "public l^tof without 
the drink," where cheerfulness and social* inter- 
course may be enjoyed after their day's work, 
without the debasing accompaniments of the ale 
house and spirit vaults, and where rational enjoy- 
ment and Christian instruction may go hand' in 
hand. 

To us who are in a more favoured position; many 
sources of interest and recreation are accessible; 
but it is not so with the working classes; they 
have but one resort where cheerfulness and society 
can be obtained, and that at a risk so tremendous, 
that every magistrate and philanthrophist is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that all Christian eflforta for 
the elevation of the people are nullified by the 
demoralising effects of strong drink, which is the 
chief attraction of such places. 

The working men's hall will be erected from 
plans prepared by John L. Bandal, Esq., of Shrews- 
bury, on the site of the diocesan 8c1ioo\ioo\£l ^\A 
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playground, adjoining the old Porch House onj 
Swan Hill, on an area of 694 square yards. 

I have purchased the ground from the profits of 
" Haste to the Eescue," at a cast of £550, and have 
presented it for this purpose. 

It is intended that the building shall be vested 
in the hands of trustees, by deed enrolled in 
Chancery, that it may never be diverted from the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

The ground floor will contain baths for hot and 
cold water, rooms for anight schools, a reading room, 
&C. ; library, where papOTS and periodicals will be 
supplied, a »room where Friendly Societies may 
transact business, instead of meeting in a public 
house, and a large common room to which a man 
may take a friend at any hour, a great boon, 
especially on wet days, and where coffee, &c. will be 
supplied. 

On the first floor there will be a lecture hall for 
the weekly meetings of our Association, which we 
greatly need, St Alkmond's schoolroom being too 
small to accommodate more than a fourth part of 
the adult members of our society, which now 
number more than 600 men and 270 women. 

Mr. Treasure of Newport has engaged to erect 
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the building according to the plans and specifica- 
tions of the architect for the sum of £3685, lis. 

In proof of the interest with which the working 
men are looking forward to its completion, I would 
refer you to the subjoined list of subscribers : it 
will be seen that several sums of £1, and of 10s., 
have already been received from them. 

The amount at present subscribed is £291, and 
as it cannot be expected that the members, being 
nearly all working men, can raise more than £300, 
a further sum of, at least, £3150, will be required, 
for which I confidently appeal to your Christian 
sympathy, being assured that with the blessing of 
Him " whose are the silver and the gold," I shall 
not make the appeal in vaia — I am yours truly, 

J. B. W. 

When the change of site was effected, about a 
year after this appeal was issued, there was, of 
necessity, a change in the interior of the building, 
the present frontage being so narrow compared to 
the diocesan schoolroom site, which was sixty six 
feet wide. 

And now came the most interesting part of all, 
the help received from the men themselves. "Lw^^ 
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is fruitful in resources, and inventive of ways and 
means. John B., the Shrewsbury and Minsterley 
engine driver, came to me one day, " Please ma'am, 
I want you to write a preface to a book for me." 
" What do you mean, Mr. B. ? " " Well, you know 
that gents are always offering us engine drivers 
drink, and I says to them all * No, thank you sir, 
I'm one of Mrs. Wightman's faithful teetotalers 
now 5 I dont drink.' But I'm thinking they may 
as well give me the beer money for our hall, so I've 
bought a collecting book, and I just want you to 
write something on the first page to explain it, and 
please to sign it with your name, and then they'll 
see it's all right." He drew from his pocket a 
small neatly ruled account book, to which I gladly 
put a title page in due form, with my name at the 
bottom. For the next three months John never 
came to our Saturday night prayer meeting, with- 
out bringing this book and placing it at the close 
of the evening on my desk, together with the 
money received, which I duly receipted. He 
brought me in this way £14, 16s. 6d., and gave his 
own donation of £1. 

Several men gave up smoking that they might 
be able to give without leaving less in their wives 
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hands for the necessities of the household, and not 
a few of these never resumed the pipa And at 
the last, when a balance of £340 was still due on 
the building, twelve men formed themselves into 
a committee for the liquidation of the debt, un- 
known to us. They wrote and printed their own 
circulars, and worked hard sending out 3000 
copies, in reply to which they received just 
sufficient for the object so earnestly desired, and 
so entirely was this done without the slightest 
knowledge on our part, that we were completely 
taken by surprise when we were asked to meet 
them at the hall one night, when the first instal- 
ment of about £60 was presented to us ; and they 
invited us to a hot supper at the hall the night 
before the inauguration meetings, when they gave 
the balance of the sum collected, amounting in all 
to £340, that we might have the satisfaction of 
saying we were free from debt. 

Thus the members of my society gave us alto- 
gether £603, 4s. 5d., about £200 of which was 
from their own resources, the rest collected, and 
including £50 which I had given to their sick 
fund, which we established in 1859, and which, in 
our emei^ncy, they generously retumad to tcl<^» 
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From the public, in answer to my appeal, we 
received £2244, 9a, for which we were' exceedingly 
grateful And my husband and I were thankful 
to be able to give from our joint purse £1969, 19s. 
6d., which included the payment for the site, legal 
expenses for conveyancing, &c., taxes, ground rents, 
furnishing, and all sorts of current expenses. 

We obtained £215, 5s. from tea parties and 
services, and it was agreed that everybody who 
signed the pledge should pay a fee of sixpence, 
which made that important act and deed so 
popular, that we received no less than £14, 3s. 6d. 
for signatures into our book that year! When a 
man was too low in circumstances to pay his 
sixpence, those who brought him willingly paid for 
him ! It was literally a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together. 

We laid the foundation stone on the brightest 
and sunniest of spring days, the men presenting 
me with a silver trowel with this inscription, 
"Presented by the Member's of St. Alkmond's 
Total Abstinence Society to their revered and 
beloved President, Mrs. Wightman, on the Occasion 
of her laying the first Stone of the Working Men's 
Hall. Shrewsbury, April 8th, 1862." 
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Our procession from the schoolroom for this 
ceremonial will never be forgotten by the people. 
There were above 600 men and 300 women 
walking two and two, headed by our late bishop, 
who gave me his arm, and eighty clergymen and 
their wives, and we were joined by the mayor and 
corporation on our route. Eight before us were 
two banners, the one belonging to our total absti- 
nence society, and the Diocesan Church banner, 
worked for the occasion by a friend. The dense 
crowd was wonderful. 

It was a great cause for thankfulness to God to 
be able to announce at our large gathering, who 
assembled to celebrate the inauguration of the hall, 
every part being then complete and ready for work, 
" We are out of debt." Our kind and revered 
bishop came for that occasion also, giving us words 
of cheer and congratulation. 

And ^ now the twelfth report, which dates to 
December 31st, 1875, reminds us how many years 
the Institution has been doing its quiet, unostenta- 
tious, and steady work, protesting against our 
country's sin and shame and drunkenness ; and in 
many ways proving a blessing to the working men 
of Shrewsbury and the neighbourhood. I was 
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asked the question, shortly before the opening, 
" How is the hall to be supported V I confess 
not to have thought about that matter, nor to 
have had one anxious moment about money 
matters from the day the plan was conceived to 
build the hall; and like a foolish, ignorant child, 
walking in the dark, leaning on the firm loving 
hand of a Father who undertakes all the burden 
and the cares of the way — even thus it had been 
all the while. 

But stem facts had to be looked in the face; 
and it was evident that stipends, insurance, annual 
perpetual rent charges, coal, gas, furniture, and 
repairs, would make an income necessary of at 
least £280 a year to keep matters straight and 
free from debt And what has been our ex- 
perience these twelve years ? We have not needed 
the prop of a single subscription to keep the hall 
in working order, as it has, through God*s blessing, 
been self-supporting in every department. We 
have been able, with our proceeds, to purchase, at 
a cost of £200, some premises within the yard, in- 
cluding stables, which were a great nuisance : and 
though we have not had a large balance any year, 
we have always had enough to show us that we 
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have no occasion to be discouraged ; with a large 
staff of busy hands, under our true and trusty 
friends the hall keeper and his wife, who were 
early members of my society, we have had the 
work connected with the eating department carried 
out beyond all praise. 

The refreshment department was an after-thought. 
It was started as an experiment owing to some re- 
marks made by Dr. Kennedy, then head master of 
Shrewsbury School, at the opening of the hall, on 
the desirableness of having cheap dinners for the 
people on the Glasgow plan, in conjunction with 
the tea and coffee which we had announced to have 
ready at all hours in the common room. 

Being utterly ignorant, of the method and plan of 
such dinners, I visited Manchester, accompanied by 
my cousin. Miss C. W., which was the nearest 
place where similar establishments had been started, 
in order to learn their arrangements. We spent two 
days in the kitchen of the Irwell Dining Hall, from 
9 A.M. to 9 P.M., and were allowed to see the whole 
work, on condition that we would be ourselves 
helpers. It was a first-rate practice lesson without 
a fee ; and in the coarse, strong aprons of the place 
we worked with a good wilL We took our share in 
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serving the customers, who were men just come in 
from their work at one of the neighbouring manu- 
factories. We felt it our duty to take all our meals 
in the hall, in order to test the cooking. 

We made notes of the whole work, and were in- 
structed in choosing the best markets for grocery, 
&c., &c. On returning home we struck out our 
own plans, eschewing the one simple reiteration of 
the everlasting cold boiled beef from January to 
December; we agreed that variety of roast and 
boiled would ensure a more permanent supply of 
customers, and we also resolved to deviate from 
their plan in another thing. Shrewsbury claimed 
our exclusive patronage, we therefore made up our 
minds to get all our stores from within our own 
town, and as a proof that our custom was worth 
having, the subjoined list of last year's provisions is 
given, being copied from the Eeport, especially 
when it is added that we balance our accounts and 
pay our bills every week ! — 



Bread 


. £171 7 10 


Butcher Meat 


511 4 


Grocery 


251 12 11 


Bacon and Butter . 


184 6 2 


Potatoes and Fruit . 


82 19 6 


Milk 


50 2 4 



A little cooking-grate with one small oven, three 
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ordinary-sized boilors, and a sink, were the sum 
total of the convenience in the kitchen of the 
Working Men's Hall, the refreshment department 
not having been dreamed of when erecting the 
building ! These were crammed into a little room 
about twelve feet square in the basement (originally 
intended as a scullery to the hall-keeper's kitchen), 
and lighted only from a narrow glazed door, open- 
ing into the back-yard. For a time they proved 
equal to the occasion, but as the work accumulated 
with the growing success of the department, the 
worn-out and over-worked machinery broke down, 
and it was owing to the undaunted courage and 
perseverance of the managers that a collapse was 
prevented. We then appealed for help, and were 
most liberally assisted, and with £58 taken from 
the general accoimt to supplement the donations, 
which amounted to £115, lis. 6d., we were able to 
enlarge our kitchen premises and furnish them with 
new kitchen ranges, &c., &c., and to place the ser- 
vice of hot and cold water on a more efficient plan, 
altering very much the internal structure to do it well. 
It is a remarkable fact that the refreshment room 
is chiefly patronised by non-abstainers. There may 
be seen farmers and their wives; men attending the 
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com exchange, cattle markets, and fairs ; market 
women ; young men engaged in houses of business 
who lodge in the town, being far from their homes ; 
•the county constabulary when on duty at quarter 
sessions,, &c., &c. ; steady men belonging to the 
militia when up for their drill; and working men 
who oftener . send for their dinners if residing in 
Shrewsbury. 

From amongst* the motley crowd of customers, 
who come from the surrounding neighbourhood, 
signatures are constantly being added in the hall 
book, and it is refreshing to see the changed and 
respectable appearance of many who thus join our 
ranks, but over whom no other supervision can be 
exercised than the occasional word exchanged in 
the refreshment room from time to time by our 
loving Christian hall-keepers. 

Men, who thought drink inseparable from good 

. cheer, are no longer bound by such a delusion. The 

hot dinners, which are daily served, comprising 

.roast and boiled joints, a variety of puddings and 

pies, excellent soup, tea and coffee, are thoroughly 

appreciated, everything being of the best quality, as 

our Bishop can testify, as he has occasionally dined 

.there, after. holding his Conference of Clergy. 
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The foUowing articles are suppUed at the sub- 
joined prices :— 



Three Pence. 
One Penny. 
One Penny. 
One Penny. 
One Penny. 
One Penny. 
One Penny. 
One Penny. 
One Penny. 



Plate of Beef 

Dish of Potatoes . 

Bowl of good Soup (1 pint) 

Bread and Butter . 

Loaf of Bread 

Breakfast Cup of Tea 

Ditto of Coffee . 

Plate of Plumpudding 

Ditto of Froit or Jam Tart 

Ditto of Kice or Bread & Butter Pudding One Penny. 

Our good friend, the Rev. James Denning, late 
chaplain of the Salop prison, himself a member of 
my society, kindly took the entire supervision of 
the funds of this department for many years, pay- 
ing the bills weekly, &c. 

The site on which the hall stands was occupied 
by the Fox Hotel, as before mentioned. This place 
was the resort of a fast set pf young men, sons of 
respectable tradesmen, almost all of whom died 
in early life through drink, and from this circum- 
stance they were commonly known by the name of 
*" Fox's Martyrs.*' When the dining-tables of this 
hotel were used for the first time by us, it was to 
give a hot supper to the workmen who were en- 
gaged in erecting the hall, and I need not say there 
were no intoxicating drinks on the pccasioii. 
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A ragged school, formed nearly fifteen years ago 
by the members of our society, for the children of 
drunkards who were to be seen in the streets in 
rags and dirt on Sundays, was transferred to this 
place in 1863. 

This work of faith and love, the least likely to 
succeed, has had God's blessing through much that 
was discouraging. Some parents have been in- 
fluenced through the children, and some of the 
latter, ceasing to be ragged, have been drafted into 
the Parochial Sunday Schools. One boy who in 
the early days was rescued from the influence of a 
home of sin and degredation, and helped into a 
situation, purchased with his first savings a Sunday 
suit, and it was touching to find he was obliged to 
leave these every Sunday night at the house of the 
superintendent of the school, to prevent his mother 
pawning them for drink. Some of the regular 
teachers were themselves scholars once. Some of 
the old scholars on their visit home delight in 
going to this school to help. We were very pleased 
to welcome one this autumn, who had returned from 
a voyage in one of H. M. ships of war, as steady 
and God-fearing a young fellow as one could wish 
to see, not ashamed to* pray before his comrades. 
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and a total abstainer. This Sunday School is now 
known better as the Hall School, the children being 
neither ragged nor unclean. They number 158, 
and are instructed most efficiently by a loving band 
of teachers, most of whom are members of the 
society. 

Our tea parties, social evenings, and earnest 
meetings, have endeared the hall to our people, 
who feel it like a second home. But in one thing 
they made a strong protest, the majority scouted 
the idea of a room for smoking, or even for games ; 
the dread of gambling or of giving an opportunity 
for it was uppermost, and we have ever found that 
when a man has come to himself, having given up 
the drink and the old associates, he does not want 
to be out every evening from his family. Many 
of them have taken to various sorts of useful work 
to amuse themselves at home, and the embellish- 
ment of the cottage has been a great resource ; the 
constant craving after excitement, such as the free 
and easy of the public house, is not only conquered, 
but the very thought of it is distasteful, and thus 
home has become the centre of attraction with all of 
our dear changed people; and when you see a 
husband enjoying himself at any bright eveniw% 
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entertaimnent in their own hall, you may be sure 
tb see the wife by his side. 

The erection of the new Market Hall, was 
accompanied by the opening of spirit vaults on 
each side of the square in which it stands, and 
these are doing their deadly work week by week ; 
what a mercy that a counter attraction exists for 
those who are wise enough to prefer a good, well- 
cooked, hot dinner for sevenpence, to the drink 
which, without nourishing the body, will in every 
case run away with a; very much larger sum. One 
"v^ho came to sell his beasts at a fair, came into the 
refreshment-room half apologising that one in his 
condition should be found there. He added ** But 
the fact is, I got £90 for my beasts, and I went off 
drinking, and the consequence was I stayed three 
days, and found I had not a penny left at the end. 
I could not remember anything about it, and to 
make a fuss there, would only have exposed me to 
them at home, so I've resolved to come here for the 
future. I shall soon make up for it if I give up 
the drink." And thus was the hall a shelter for him. 

The amount of spiritual work done in the hall 
will be best known in that day when the secrets 
of all hearts are made known. 
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I ask all who read this chapter to lift up their 
hearts for a larger blessing than ever from God. 

Our dear brother member, Jbhn Woolford, pre- 
sented me with a grand Bible on the first Sunday 
night our meetings were transferred to the Lecture 
HalL 

The beauty of that room strikes every one who 
enters it, and a whisper spoken on the platform is 
distinctly heard in every direction. Mr. Eandal 
never was more successful in anything than in the 
construction of that room, which is perfect in its 
proportion^ and bright and- handsome without any 
fictitious ornament. 

The reading-room possesses- a' library of 700^ 
volumes ; and for one penny a week any one has ^ 
access to it, and may take the books home, subject 
to the rules, which are very simple, and which we - 
subjoin : — 

EULES FOR THE WORKING MEN'S HALL^ 
LIBRARY, AND READING ROOM. 

1. The payment of 13d. per quarter shaU cOBiMitute a Member 
of the Beading Room and Library, and entitle a man to read the 
papers and periodicalB, from 7 P.M. to 10 o'clock daily, and to take * 
books home. 

No book shall be taken out of the book-case, except by the* 
Librarian or the Secretary. 
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2. The Library shall be a pirculating Library. The Librarian 
shall attend every Monday, from 7 p.m. to 8.30 o'clock, to receive 
subscriptions, and to issue and exchange books. No book shall be 
taken out of the book-case at any other time, except by the Secre- 
tary. 

3. All subscriptions shall be paid in advance to the Librarian on 
Mondays. 

4. The Librarian shall enter in a book, provided for the purpose, 
the number of each book given out, and the date of issue, together 
with the name and address of the Member. 

5. Casual visitors may have access to the Beading Koom to 
read the papers and periodicals, at any hour when the room is not 
otherwise occupied, by payment of Id. on each occasion, paid to 
the Hall-keeper. 

6. If a stranger desires to become a Member of the Beading 
Boom and Library, he must be introduced by a Member of 6 
months^ standing. 

7. If any one. should damage a book, or refuse to pay any fines 
he has incurred, the Librarian shall be justified in refusing to 
supply him with books until the decision of the Committee of 
Managemeiat can be obtained. 

8^ A printed catalogue of the books may be purchased from the ** 
Librarian or Secretary for 3d. 

9. The time allowed for the reading of a book shall be a fort- 
night. A book may be renewed by producing it at the Library 
on Monday night. But if it has been applied for in the mean- 
time by some other Member, it shall be only renewed once at that 
time. 

10. Any Member who loses or damages a book, shall be bound 
to replace it ; or, if one of a set, the whole set. 

11. Any Member keeping the book beyond the allotted time 
shall be fined for the first week one penny, for the second week 
twopence, and threepence for every subsequent week. 
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12. If any Member shall take a book without having it duly 
entered by the Librarian, he shall be fined one shilling. 

13. AH fines shall be paid to the Librarian, on Monday nights, 
within 14 days after they are incurred ; and by the Librarian to 
the Secretary, the first Tuesday in each quarter. Such fines to be 
applied to the purchase of new books. 

Another " public-house without the drink," in the 
form of a British Workman, after Mrs. Hind Smith's 
excellent plan, which has had such success in many 
of our great cities, has been doing its work in St. 
George's Parish, a suburban part of our town. They 
have a skittle-alley, a room for games, a reading- 
room, a smoking room, and lecture room. The 
house was "The Prince of Wales' Public-house," 
and was converted most admirably to its changed 
use. It is one of the picturesque timber houses 
peculiar to our quaint and beautiful town ; and I 
'am certain there is no doubt that the present fre- 
quenters of the house are more intelligently loyal 
than their drinking predecessors, who used to meet 
there in former years. 

The funds to carry on this are raised partly by 
subscription, and partly by concerts, penny readings, 
&c. There is no religious element, on principle. 

There is another suburban district close to the 
railway sheds, where many men and lads are em- 
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ployed. By the energy of some young ladies in 
the parish of Holy Trinity, a coffee-stall has been 
started, and for which I am sure the men will 
show their gratitude by giving it their hearty sup- 
port and patronage, in view of the neighbouring 
drinking houses, which, alas, abound in every 
locality where working men reside in numbers. 

I close this chapter with a sentence spoken by 

, on seeing my 600 abstaining men on the 

day the first stone was laid ; it is worth remember- 
ing and laying to heart by every thinking man, 
especially if he be a magistrate : — 

" If Mrs. Wightman has 600 abstainers, and they 
keep true to their pledge, it will be a loss of 
£10,000 a year to our trade." 

Is that trade on behalf of a*^ Destroyer," whose 
march we are attempting, at terrible odds, to arrest? 
Some of those 600 now fill the drunkard's grave. 



CHAPTEE III. 

SHALL HE BE LOST? 

" Arouse, ye men of England, 

Who boast your country free, 
Arouse ye in the sacred name 

Of home and liberty. 
There's a treacherous foe among you, 

In cottage and in hall. 
Binding his million captives fast 

In base and bitter thrall. 
Each year by tens of thousands 

He lays his victims low ; 
Then rouse, ye men of England, 

And crush your country's foe." 



A DYING child, five years old, lay by her mother s 
side in bed. A new-bom baby had been added to 
the family that week, and it was in the mother's 
arms. The sun had long since set. The neighbours! 
had left them for the night, but sleep was far from* 
that mother's eyes. The gentle moaning of her 
sick little girl was the only sound to be heard, save 
now and then the railway whistle, or the unsteady* 
step of some drunken man returning to his home. 
Presently the church clocks chimed for eleven, and 
then the husband's dreaded step was heard in the 
distance. Turning down the little court, it grew 
louder. The latch was lifted ; the mighty thud of 
his feet was heard on the stairs, and in another 
moment the massive figure was seen entering the 
room. 

Gathering up her dying energy, the child sat up, 
terrified, and, with her little clenched fist lifted u^ 
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in threatening attitude, aftife cried out, " Oh, dinna 
come in here, father 1 dinna come in here ! You 
shanna come nigh mother nor me !" 

The glaring eyes of the drunken man went round 
the room. Seizing his wife by her hair, he flung 
her, with the babe in her arms, to the floor, and 
throwing hitnself where she had lain, he fell into a 
heavy sleep, from which he did not wake till quite 
late next day. 

He then saw that his wife was lying by his side 
asleep, with the infant in her arms ; but where was 
the sick child ? Some friendly hand had laid out 
the dead body of that darling, whom he loved most 
tenderly when sober. Drunk as he was last night, 
her voice of terror had gone deep down into his 
heart, breaking it with very grief and shame. 

Seeing his wife was fast asleep, he rose from his 
bed, and went off to his work. His little girl's 
anguished, face haunted him for days. He always 
seemed to be hearing her voice. Dreading the 
public-house and his old companions (for he was 
not now in tune for drunken mirth any more), he 
went to the railway station, to sit on some far-oflf 
bench, knowing of no other place where he could 
sit out of sight, and free from temptation. And 
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thus, evening after evtting passed by, as he sat 
listlessly watching the trains come in and go out. 

One of his former associates, who had left oflf the 
old ways and had become an abstainer, saw him 
there, and asked in a kind voice, ** Who *s thee look- 
ing for, Ben?" Bewildered and heart-broken, it 
needed very little more to get to the bottom of poor 

Ben's grief, and then F said, " Come with me, 

lad, to-night, and sign the pledge to a lady, and 
hold up your head ! There 's a good time coming 
for you yet, if you'll turn round, and sign, and keep 
it." 

And that evening, as we knelt in piayer at the 
meeting, Ben reverently bowed his head amongst 
the rest ; and he listened, as for his very life, when 
we spoke of Jesus, the sinner's Friend. At the close 
he boldly stepped forward, before a hundred men, 
and signed the pledge. And, by God's grace, he 
continued steadfast year after year. Many a hard 
battle he had with the foe, and many a drunken 
man he brought to sign, and to attend our meetings, 
and he became gentle and loving. 

In those days there was no Church (rf England 
Temperance Society, and clergymen looked askance 
at any movement which seemed to ^^ imperil the 
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baptismal vow by adding a pledge of human inven- 
tion." No one had considered that, in taking a 
wife, he laid himself open to the same charge by 
making special promises of love, &c., which, by his 
baptismal vow, he was bound to fulfil ; and that in 
all sorts of ways, agreements and bonds were entered 
into in many transactions of life without any such 
fear being started ! 

Ben belonged to another parish. The first non- 
parishioner, who had come to sign a short time be- 
fore, I had steadily refused to admit into my society, 
but it caused such a storm of indignation, and such 
earnest pleading from the best men, that I had re- 
lented, and refused henceforth none who came to 
me. The curate of Ben*s parish called to have a 
long talk with me, and to remind me that God had 
given him a special district in his parish, " but," he 
added, with much emotion, " you have all the in- 
fluence in that part." How could I help it ? Had 
I sought it ? Had not my members, at their several 
places of work, tried to get hold of their fellow- 
workmen to win them out of their drunken and un- 
godly lives ? Had not these new men themselves 
sought me out, either at home or at the meetings, 
imploring me to admit them into my society, and 
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asking for my prayer and counsel? They wanted 
help from the thraldom of the drink, and sympathy, 
and kindness. How could I receive them without 
visiting them in their homes ? Whilst I sat 
musing thus, without speaking, the clergyman 
said : " May I ask if you will get them to transfer 
their love from you to me, because I am- their 
authorised teacher ? " 

Sorely perplexed how to answer, I said quietly : 
"You greatly mistake my power of influence; 
that is more than I can do ; but if you will your- 
self earn their love, you will get it for yourself 
richly." " How can I do so ? " he asked earnestly. 
" Do you know Ben personally ? " " No I do not ; 
he is never in when I call" '*Do you only call 
when he is at work ? " "I suppose so ; I never 
like to disturb them at meals." " But you might 
see him any evening after seven o'clock." " I 
never thought of that. I will try it" 

That same evening, in coming out of church (it 
was Wednesday), I saw Ben waiting outside to 
speak to me. " Please ma'am our pastor called on 
us this evening, and he says, * I'm going to have a 
cottage reading at your house this evening ; ' and he 
says to me, ' you'll try and be present.' But I saya, 
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'Thank you, sir, it's our service to-night at St. 
Alkmond's Church, I can't give up that, sir,' and 
he looked very sorry." I was going to reply, when 
(Ben added : " He's a very nice gentleman — he sat 
down and talked to us, just like you." I expressed 
my disappointment that Ben had not welcomed 
his pastor's kind thought of a cottage reading by 
•staying at home for it. 

And thus the days went by. Ben became a 
man of mark amongst us — a leader, a district 
visitor; and many times when sorely faint and 
worn with grief over others, and knowing what 
it was to spend a whole night in weeping and 
prayer, I still held on courageously, inasmuch 
as dear Ben was all right. At the eight o'clock 
Sunday morning prayer meeting, who more regular 
than he ? and didn't he love our church's holy 
days — Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, and Whit- 
suntide, keeping them wholly for the Lord? 

It was impossible that twenty-eight years of 
drunkenness should have left him unscathed ; and, 
though he must have had an iron constitution, 
Ben's athletic frame at last showed symptoms of the 
ravage the drink had made. He was not a young 
man when he signed; and after ten years of 
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wonderfully restored health under total abstinence, 
we saw his powers begin to faiL A ticket to the 
Infirmary was given him by a lady, and he was 
ordered porter by the doctor, but stoutly resisted 
taking it 

Hearing of his dilemma, I sought an interview 
with the doctor in whose ward he was placed, 
and implorecL him not to order stimulants. 

My words, no doubt, seemed like those of a 
fanatic, and I was told that unless Ben would 
take the porter, he could not stay there. ''How 
can I prescribe for him, unless he obeys me in 
taking what I consider necessary ? " 

Oh, solemn responsibility ! grievous beyond ex- 
pression to think that the healing art should ever 
be prostituted from its God-like errand of mercy, 
to be the first incentive to awaken that terrible 
thirst of the drumkard^ by which he is led, or rather 
hurled back again into the direct road to hell ! 

Ben took the stimulant. The downward course 
was at once entered upon. Eight years have 

passed I am too sick at heart to trace that 

path; enough to say, such a man could not fall 
alone. One by one, others followed his example, — 
not by his entreaties ; no, he is too true in his. 
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remembrance of the past blessings to dare to do 
that ; but he could not help being a leader. At once 
he relinquished all the means of grace. He might 
now be seen drunk any Sunday or week-day. 
All expostulation with him has long ceased to have 
any effect; his moral power is broken up; and 
the mighty influence for good which he once 
possessed seems crushed out of him by the drink. 

Then is his cause hopeless ? Who dares to say 
so whilst there is a living Saviour at God's right 
hand, and a needy sinner on earth? How can 
we pronounce any case hopeless ? 

We have one now in our ranks, who for sixteen 
years was a backslider. By God's grace he has 
again taken his seat at the feet of Jesus, and is 
more diligent in watchfulness and prayer than 
before. True, this is a solitary instance in our 
experience. But with God nothing is impossible, 
and by His help we will never rest until God brings 
back this dear brother in like manner, in answer to 
His own gracious promise, " Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer, believing, I will do," being "fully 
persuaded that what He has promised He is 
able also to perform.'* 



CHAPTER IV. 

HENRY HALFORD POWELL. 

All glory, Jesu, for the grace 
That drew thy saint to follow Thee ; 
Grant us, too, in Thy love a place 
Both now and through eternity. 



It was in the early days of our society, Tuesday 
nighty December 14, 1858^ that a superior-looking 
young man, with an intelligent, pleasing countenance, 
attended for the first time our Tuesday night meet- 
ing, with the intention of enrolling himself a mem- 
ber of our society, not because the drink had led» 
him astray, but because he earnestly desired to use 
whatever talents or influence he possessed in assist- 
ing us in our war against drunkenness. 

But, to his surprise, the opening prayer showed 
him that he had yet to learn the first lesson him- 
self before he could offer service. He had been- 
thoroughly mbral and upright ; but, measuring him- 
seK with the world around him, instead of by the 
rule of God's Word, he had never felt his own 
personal need of a Saviour ; for he had never had a 
view of his own heart in the light which God the 
Spirit shows it to every one whom He leads to 
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t ' Christ. He had alWfcys meant to do what was 
right, and trusted that, by the mercy and love of 
QQd, in some way or other, all would be well at 
last. In the deep sorrow which accompanied the 
confession of sin that night, he was baffled by the 
thought that he had never felt himself such a 
sinner ; then came the conviction that he had never 
prayed in his life; and he rose from his knees 
broken in spirit and aghast at his own condition — 
that of a lost sinner, far from God. The Scripture 
reading and exposition which followed clearly 
opened up the subject of God's way of peace ; and, 
looking to Jesus and His blood-shedding, he listened 
to the " Old, old story " with a sense of need, which 
was altogether new to him, and which made the 
message of salvation inexpressibly sweet and 
precious. He received Christ that very hour, in 
all His blessed offices, and from his inmost soul 
asked God to enable him, by the Holy Spirit's 
power, to give himself unreservedly to the Lord, in 
loving intelligent service.; and thus he left the 
room a changed man. 

It was about two years after this that Henry 
Halford Powell told us the above story about him- 
self at a tea-party of the Bible-class of young men 
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belonging to our society. Our astonishment was '• 
great, for, by the whole tenor of his life aad cob- 
versation, and especially his humble, earnest praym 
at our weekly prayer-meetings, we had supposed 
that he was an established Christian when he first 
came amongst us. 

In 1860 I engaged his services as Scripture- 
reader for the society. He only held the office three 
months, feeling it was hardly right to take the 
stipend when so small an amount of work could be 
done, for he had seldom a chance of finding the 
members at home until seven o'clock at night, when 
work was over. But he willingly took a district 
without payment, spending his leisure time after 
his business hours in visiting assiduously from house 
to house, with the word of God and prayer. 

And when he married and began business on his 
own account, it was lovely to see how diligent he 
was in serving God first, always finding time for 
private and family prayer. When his children 
became old enough to be present at the latter, he 
always arranged to have it as soon after tea as 
practicable, making the little service interesting 
and instructive for them, as he read and explained 
a portion of God's Word He never omitted daily 
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prayerful study of the Scriptures, and thus God 
prepared him for taking a useful and prominent 
pert in the spiritual work of the society. 

When, from 1868 to 1875, my health greatly 
broke down, the natural consequence of over work 
and exposure in all weather, Mr Powell was ready 
to sustain the three weekly meetings, sometimes for 
months together. My husband occasionally came 
in and heard him, and he marvelled at the .wisdom 
and the unction with which he spoke. Those 
members who regularly attended will never forget 
the earnestness of his Christian appeals ; seK was 
laid in the dust, and the speaker was hid behind 
the great Master whom he loved to honour. Surely 
those words can never be lost, coming from one 
who lived so close to Jesus. They must and will 
bear precious fruit, which shall gladden his heart 
when God shall number up His jewels. 

We have often noticed how refined a working 
man's mind becomes when God has made the heart 
His own, and enriched it by the in-dwelling of the 
Holy Ghost. So it was with our friend. His mind 
'•' opened wonderfully on all sorts of subjects, 
especially natural science; and with a view of 
gratifying this taste, and carrying on his business as 
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a dyer in the best possible manner, he attended, 
from time to time, lectures on chemistry, and gained 
several prizes, which were a proof of his industry. 

As a husband and father, he was a pattern in all 
that is affectionate and trua These sweet relation- 
ships of life are a shadow of heavenly things. In 
how many homes* in England are they rather a type 
of the devil's cruel chain and misrule, through 
the drink ? But in Henry Halford Powell it was, 
indeed, a picture illustrative of the fatherhood of 
God and the living union between the Church and 
her heavenly Bridegroom (Eph. v. 25-32). It was 
easy to see why this should be — the whole inner 
man was under the control and guidance of its 
Creator, and in that broken and contrite heart self 
was cast out, and the Holy Spirit had sanctified the 
throne for Christ. 

We witnessed the iron enter into his soul as he 
watched his yoimgest little girl struggling with 
death. In the confiict of that father's heart there 
was calm, conscious resting on Jems — God's will 
was supreme — and he passed through that terrible 
bereavement chastened sorely, but comforted, up- 
held, and satisfied ; consoling his dear stricken wife, 

* This is borne oat by the disclosures of the Divorce Court. 
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and seeking to draw the other children nearer to 
them both, and to their Saviour. 

Then God touched our dear brother himself. 
He had taken the meeting for me, Sunday night, 
August 17th, 1873, as I was ilL I heard that 
there was a depth and fervour in his words which 
left an impression on many present that it would 
be his last address. He said: "I implore you, if 
there is one unsaved soul here to-night, do not lie 
down to sleep until you have come to Jesus." He 
added : " This may be the last opportunity I may 
have of speaking to you. Oh ! if once the sentence 
of death is gone forth from God, no human aid can 
save you. Oh ! come now, whilst yet in health 
and strength; do not delay. Do not neglect the 
salvation of your souls." He spoke of Christ and 
His dying love; of His risen life at God's right ^ 
hand, whereby the poor lost sinner looking to Him 
shall also live. He looked earnest and heavenly 
in countenance, as if he felt he was a dying man 
speaking to dying men. There was sweet peace 
in the expression of his face ; and as he spoke of 
heaven, they all said he had lived so near to Jesus 
that he looked as if he was shortly going to leave 
this world. 
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This was his last address at the working men's 
hall; none of us knew how ill he then was, nor 
did he himself know it ; or that, through a mortal 
disease, he should leave his earthly home for ever, 
in a few days. 

He went one evening soon after this to hear 
one of a course of lectures on the second advent 
of our Lord, by the Eev. Michael Baxter. The 
glorious description given in Eev. xxi. of that 
great city, the heavenly Jerusalem, was read at the 
commencement, as the keynote of the subject for 
that occasion: — "And the city lyeth foursquare, 
and the length is as large as the breadth ; and he 
measured the city with the reed, twelve thousand 
furlongs ; the length, and the breadth, and the 
height of it are equal" [making 1500 miles every 
way]. With glowing countenance Mr Powell 
listened so far, but, feeling too ill to stay, he 
' returned home, and was never able to enter his 
dearly-loved working men's hall again. 

One day his wife asked him, as he lay helpless 
and feeble, whether he did not hope to get well 
soon. He answered : " My dear, when our children 
were little, we carried them in our arms, and they 
never asked us where we were going to take them^ ^m 
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but were satisfied to trust us. I feel like a little 
child in my Father's arms, and would rather leave 
it all to Him. If I recover, it will be all right ; 
and if I die, it will be well" 

As I knelt by his bed the day before he passed 
to his rest, he said: "Tell the members I am a 
sinner saved by grace. Tell them ^ to seek Him 
and not to delay it, or they will be lost." 

He often repeatjsd the hymn which embodies 
Rutherford's dying words : — 

'* Christ ! He is the foontaixi. 

The deep, sweet well of love ! 
The streams on earth I've tasted, 

More deep I'll drink above ; 
There to an ocean fulness, 

His mercy doth expand, 
And glory, glory dwelleth 

In ImmanueVs land." 

As his dear wife leant over him, with tears rolling 
down her cheeks, he took a pocket handkerchief, 
and calmly wiping her eyes, said, with great 
tenderness, ''God shall wipe away all tears soon." 

My husband came in and administered the Holy 
Communion to him and a few of us who were in 
his room, the evening before he died. He was 
deeply solemnised during the blessed service; it 
all seemed doubly precious and real, on the very 
threshold of eternity. 
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He yearned very much over some of our 
members who were living at a distance from Grod ; 
and I could occasionally hear his whispered inter- 
cession on their behalf. 

We saw the farewell taken of each child, and 
the dearly-loved wife, who would soon be left a 
widow. 

f 

The next day, when in great agony, he said : " I 
trust God will give me patience. Eepeat me that 
hymn about the Eock." 

'' Glorious things of thee are spoken, 

Zion, City of our Grod ; 
He whose word cannot be broken, 

Formed thee for His own abode ; 
On the Kock of Ages founded, 

What can shake Thy sure repose ? 
With salvation's walls surrounded. 

Thou mayest smile at all thy foes. " 

"Yes," he said, smiling, "that's it. I am on the 
Eock ; my feet are firmly planted there." 

Again the agony of pain returned. He shouted ; 
but, suddenly recollecting himself, he apologised, 
saying: *'I can't help it. I did not mean to 
murmur, but I could not help crying out." 

When the pain subsided a little he threw up both 
his arms; a heavenly smile came over his coun- 
tenance. Pointing upwards with his finger, he 
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said: " My Father calls me ! I see the pearly gates 
open, and I shall enter in!" Then his hearing 
became imperfect, and, pointing to his ear, he 
■whispered : " I can hardly hear. Shout aloud and 
tell me of the love of Jesus, while I am passing 
through the valley." Another paroxysm came on 
as he approached the last struggle ; then, lifting up 
both hands, he said : " I am more than conqueror 
through" . . . the end of the sentence was 
inaudible, the breathing became intermittent and 
faint, and the whisper, " Jesus is all," . . . closed 
the scene, Sftpt. 23, 1873. 

Oh ! it was a sore trial to lose such a man from 
amongst us, and for me personally to lose such a 
helper in my work, because of my too frequent 
absence through illness. 

But the Lord knew best. 

Every member who couH possibly leave work 
for the occasion followed him to the grava Seldom 
has our beautiful cemetery chapel presented a more 
solemn and affecting scene. During the service, 

*• Oh Christ ! He is the fountain," 

was sung, and at the open grave, 

" Glorious things of Thee are spoken." 

My husband gave an earnest and touching address. 
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after the service, to the hundreds who were present. 

There was not a dry eye amongst ns. ** * 

Oh ! there is something inexpressibly grand and 
heart-stirring in our Church's office for the burial of 
her dead. Whose fault is it that it should ever 
sound incongruous, or jar in one's ear as akin to 
blasphemy, when read over some persons? Cer- 
tainly not the fault of the Church of England, but 
of those who have lived and died in sin, rejecting 
the Saviour, whom it is her honour to exalt, and 
neglecting the Scriptures, which it is her glory to 
proclaim, in daily portions, throughout tlie Christian 
year. Could there be anything more inconsistent 
than the desire that the high tone and standard of 
her worship should be lowered, to suit the lives of 
worldly, halt-hearted men; or, worse still, those 
whose deeds are condemned alike by her voice and 
that of God's Holy Word ? There is a sublimity in 
her burial service, because it is based on truth. 
Truth is always invigorating. The mourner's eye 
is directed upwards straight to Christ, in whom the 
believer's life is hid with God ; and, " looking unto 
Jesus " in His risen and glorified humanity on the 
throne of the Father — to Him who is the only 
ground of hope and comfort, and who for us is 
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emphatically " the Eesurrection and the Life," even 
while we yet stand bowed in grief at the open grave, 
the triumph of that coming day is anticipated, when 
"the dead shall be raised incorruptible;" and, 
oversweeping the present time of weeping, waiting, 
loneliness, and conflict, the heart echoes back the 
grand and glorious challenge of the apostle, ''O 
death, where is thy sting ? grave, where is thy 
victory? The sting of death is sin, and the 
strength of sin is the law. But thanks be unto 
XtOd, which giveth us the victoby, thbough our 
Lord Jesus 'Christ." 

From an article which appeared in the Sh^rewsbury 
Journal, giving an account of this funeral, dated 
October 1, 1873, we copy the following extract : — 

" By the death of Mr. Powell, Shrewsbury has 
lost not only a respectable and valuable citizen, but 
also a bright example to all in his consistent 
Christian walk and conversation. He was a true 
husband, affectionate father, and a friend such as 
one seldom meets with. In St. Alkmond*s Total 
Abstinence Society his loss will be long and sorely 
felt by his fellow members, and by all who valued 
the loving and Christian addresses, in the president's 
•absence, in the working men's halL" 
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Yes, indeed, the loss of such a faithful and 
zealous member, for fifteen years, must leave a 
terrible gap in our total abstaining ranks ! 

On a tablet, placed in the hall after his death, is 
the following inscription : — 

_l 
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or 

HENRY HALFORD POWELL, 

Who fell Asleep m Jesus, Sept. 23, 1878. 

HIS OHBISTIAN LIFE AND EABNEST APPEALS IN THIS .HALL 

WERE TBULT VALUED. 
THIS 

S^rtbnte of ^€ecttonate |Seg«rli 

IS 
PLACED BY HIS LOVING FRISl^ 

JULIA B. WIGHTMAN. 



CHAPTER V. 



SUNSET ON THE LINE. 



The sun elsewhere doth shine 
When here his rays decline, 
And seems to fade from earth, 
As 'neath the " gorgeous west " he siqjcs. 
But yet he hath a glorious birth 

In other lands, and links, 
In one revolving chain, each day 
That through th' eternal universe still onward rolls. 
Yet h^re he leaves no parting ray. 



On one of our tours in North Wales we were 
specially interested by a visit to the slate quarries. 

To a listless observer, the bleak and barren 
mountains present nothing but an aspect of dreary 
loneliness. But should such an one stop to explore 
these works, he will be amaied to find a hive of 
human industry in the very heart of what looked 
like the abode of solitude. 

His admiration will be exeited by the vast 
extent of the quarries, and the ingenious method 
adopted in the preparation of slate for all the 
purposes for which it is needed. 

He will notice the pumping engines, the 

• inclined planes, miUs, and saws, and other 

appliances of mechanical science for multiplying 

and facilitating labour. He will see the narrow 

ledges of rock ranged tier above tier, the hundreds 
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of busy labourers standing on these, or suspended ' ' 
by ropes over the face of the cliffs. ^ 

He will be astonished at the vast amount ef 
occupation given to thousands of huiniBi.. beings ; 
and at the greatness of that commercial enterprise 
which characterises our nation, whereby bleak and 
barren mountains are converted into sources of , , 
wealth. 

Earthly sights and sounds are apt illustrations 
of heavenly things. 

In lite manner our Heavenly Father has His 
many workshops ; His various agencies for fashion- 
ing the stones cut, out of the rough dark quarry \ 
of human nature, into ^* living stones" glorious 
for beauty, destined to stand for ever in their 
appointed places in that " city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God** 

We have often asked God to take hold of our 
little society, and to make it one of His workshops 
for the preparation of " living stones." 

We felt that it was not worth while working 
for any lower object. And through His mercy 
God has wrought great things amongst us, so 
noiselessly, that outsiders have known nothing 
about it ; yet so surely, that our hearts have often 
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!• glowed within us when we have seen one rough 
^ ' ^ stone after another brought into most beautiful 
fotm by the skill of the Great Architect. 

It is tint 'brief and simple story of one of these 
I would here record, in deep thankfulness to Him 
who saw fit to remove him early to His blessed 
presence. 

Henry Gfriffith was bom in 1838, at Cawnpore. 
His father was in the 16th Lancers, and having 
been at Waterloo and in several other engage- 
ments, he became broken in health, and received 
his discharge with a pension when Henry was 
six months old. The family returned to England, 
and settled in Shrewsbury, where, after a long 
illness, Grifl&th died, leaving a widow and five 
yoimg children. Henry was then three years old. 

We heard nothing of him until he came to sign 
the pledge in October 1861, accompanied by his 
friend, Samuel S., who was a steady, sober man, 
and came for Henry Griffith's sake to sign with 
hitn. 

We remember noticing H. G.'s soldier-like 
appearance, and heard that he had served in the 
militia. He was theii twenty-three years of age, 
and had a wife and two little children, TVi's^ 
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lived in a cottage beyond the railway bridge at 
the Old Heath. On visiting him, I was pleased 
with the neatness of the little dwelling and ad- 
joining garden, and by the bright, happy look of 
his wife, who was very thankful that her husband 
had given up the drink. 

For a time Henry Griffith came regulariy to 
our readings, but being absent once or twice, two 
of our members looked him up, and urged him 
not to miss the meetings again. 

At that time fienry was quite unconcerned 
about heavenly things, and seemed unimpressed 
when these kind men spoke to him of Christ. 

I must here just pause to say how grateful we 
have often felt for the boon of association, which 
our formation into a society gives. 

We are also thankful that the bond of union 
is an OUTWARD one, because it enables the changed 
men to recognise and treat as brothers those who 
are not yet brothers in a higher sense. 

Then, again, the Christian men and women are 
led to plead with fellow-members in a way which 
they would hardly venture to do if it were not 
for this outward link which membership with 
our society affords, and to speak of Him who 
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alone forms the bond of true brotherhood — ^the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Henry Griffith never again missed our meetings, 
unless he mu3 away from homa A change gradu- 
ally came over him. It was evident he was no 
longer unconcerned about Christ's claim to him. 
We generally had a prayer -meeting for half-an- 
hour after the usual meeting: was over, and he 
would always stop for this ;. and though I never 
remember his ofTering prayer, it was evident to 
us all by his manner that he was no longer a* cold 
and uninterested worshipper. 

He was naturally a silent and reserved man ; 
yet few perhaps were more communicative when 
alone with me. He told me that he had led a wild, 
irregular, godless life. Others spoke of him as 
a qiuiet and unoflensive man, even when* drinking, 
and as always kind and afifectionate to his mother. 
But he spoke of himself with deep contrition as 
a lost sinner, adding, ''I lived without God, and 
I've been a hard drinker." 

Nothing elevates the heart,, and brings out the 
noble and beautiful traits of character so much as 
religion.- It refines the whole man ; and in no 
olass of life is this more seen than in the simr 
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pie-hearted and honest working men of Eng- 
land. 

Henry Griffith's faith and trust in God were 
now to be put to the test. He had finished the 
railway wprk at which he had been engaged, and 
he was for some weeks out of employment. This, 
for a man who had too much self-respect to beg or 
borrow, was a heavy trial, especially as he tenderly 
loved his wife and little ones. 

It was during this time that I received the 
following letter from him. The whole covers a 
space of several weeks. The fact is, he could not 
find courage to post it until he could also add that 
he had found work, lest his letter shoidd savour 
too much of a begging petition : — 

**St. Alkmond's Total Abstinencb Sooiett, 1862. 

"Dear Lady, — I now sit down to write these 
few lines to you, hoping it will find you in good 
health, as it leaves me at present ; thank God for 
it ! I hope you will excuse my bad writing. 

" I wanted to tell you about my mind. I feel 
as I owe a great debt to my Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
I feel I am a debtor to you for introducing me to 
Jesus. I feel if I was always in your presence I 
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should be happy; but when 1 go out, my mind 
seems to go abroad, and I fear I can never love 
my Saviour as I want. 

•*I hope you will excuse my bad writing. I 
have myseK to blame for it. I was bom in 
Cawnpore, East Indies. My father was a soldier 
in the 16th Lancers, and came home with a 
pension — Is. 4d. a day. When he died, my mother 
was left with five of us. Me and my brother 
were sent to London to the Dockyard (?) school ; 
and after a time I was sent home and came to 
my mother; and I have wrote this to tell you 
my mind. 

"My heart gets so when I think if I have to 
go out on the line again among my old mates: 
I shall go astray again. I have been in gentle- 
men's service, and could get a good character now, 
if I could get a place. I have been a groom. If 
I could get a regular job in Shrewsbury I would 
never, never leave my God nor the society. I 
have thought a deal about my God, and I 
have prayed to Him ; and Oh ! if I could but get 
some work near, if it was at less rrioney, that I 
could walk close to my God. I have been out of 
work a fortmght^ and I have done no work of \i<;^ 
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good since Christmas ; but, with the help of God, 
I hope to walk close to my God. I thank you 
for showing me the way to Him. My pen done, 
or I would tell you more about my soul. So now 
I must conclude, with my kind love to you all; 
and may the Lord be with you alL 

"My dear friend, — I now sit down to write 
these lines to you with great sorrow, hoping to 
find you in good healtL I am in trouble, and 
great trouble. I have done no work for nearly 
eight weeks. I have been all about looking for 
work, but can't get none. I am sorry to trouble 
you, but I know I have gone in the right way 
since I joined your society. I shall have to go on 
tramp, and leave my wife and children to the 
mercy of you all. And now I conclude, with kind 
love to you all ; and may the Lord be with you 
and your society ! 

** I have got work at Middletown, thirteen miles 
from Shrewsbury, and I am in great trouble in 
my soul. The navvies swearing all day ; it seems 
like coming from heaven to helL There is many 
temptations in my way ; but I have found a fresh 
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way to do when my mates tempts me. I roll myself 
on the Lord, and then it freshens me up again. 

" I have got a job away from Shrewsbury. My 
time will be all spent in praying for you, for the 
good you have done for me. I shall be like one 
that is lost. My time is done. 

"Henry Griffith. 

" The Lord bless you and keep you." 

It is impossible to read these touching lines 
without being struck with the reality of this 
man's faith. With him religion was not an 
abstraction, but a communion with, and trust in, 
a living, loving Saviour; there is one thought 
throughout — Christ, and the great debt he owed 
to Him; and he loved our meetings, where he 
had first been led to Himu 

Early in spring, regular work was found at 
Oakengates, and thither Henry went, and continued 
to the end of his short life. There was no more 
cause for anxiety about work. But other troubles 
arose. He was obliged almost entirely to relin- 
quish attending our meetings, the expense being 
too great to come backwards and forwards except 
once in six weeks. 
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One night he appeared amongst us with his 
arm in a sling. On questioning him, I found he 
had received an injuiy at the works. A dis- 
pensary ticket was immediately supplied. He 
was unable to do anything for several weeks; 
but his independent, self-reliant spirit could not 
brook living on alms. He returned to his work 
before he was able for it, which retarded the 
progress of the cura 

The last letter I received from him was July 
29th, 1862, dated from Oakengates station. He 
said that he had been twice at our meetings without 
anybody noticing him. The fact was easily ex- 
plained. It was often that so many waited 
behind to speak to me, that I had no leisure or 
chance to see others who might be expecting 
me to notice them. 

He said in his- letter, alluding to this :- — 

"I think I am forgotten by all, but I hope I 
am not forgotten by Him above. I should feel 
great pleasure to receive a letter from you. I am 
a firm teetotaler; and, with the blessing of God, 
I mean to be. That's the way I keep the pledge ; 
I look to Him above. I am still at Oakengates 
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station, so that I can't get to come to the meetings. 
I often think on your words. I don't know if the 
members might think about me. I think about them. 

** I want a family Bible, if you will please to tell 
me what price. 

"Please to tell me how you go on with your 
labour. So now I must conclude, with kind love 
to all. " Henry Griffith." 

Of course I wrote to him, and sent him Ormi- 
ston's charming little book, " The Faithful Friend," 
writing his name in it. 

On Saturday, August 9th, Henry walked into 
the room just as we were going to begin our 
prayer meeting. I spoke to him afterwards, and 
heard with much satisfaction that a free pass on 
the line had been given him for Saturdays. He 
looked particularly calm and happy, and said, 
"Now I shall be able to come regular every 
Saturday and Sunday nights. You'll never find 
me absent from my place.'' He little thought he 
would only have one more opportunity. We 
rallied him about thinking that he was forgotten 
by us all, as he followed me to our house for the 
medal due to his wife. 
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On Monday, the 18th, he felt too ill to go to his 
work, and stayed till Thursday morning, and then 
seemed very loath to leave, quite unusual to him. 
The text in our almanac was just right for him — 
"All things work together for good to them that 
love God ; '* and he went to Oakengates with a 
heart fully trusting God. 

On Friday, the 22d, a man working at Oakengates 
came to our house with heavy tidings. Henry 
'Griffith had been killed by an express train whilst 
'Working on the line. " He was in a very heavenly 
state of mind," the man said, " and had been speak- 
ing to us all on the line on religious subjects ; and, 
just before he was killed, he was speaking about 
his Saviour, and he had observed to someone, 'I 
know Mrs Wightman prays for me.* " 

On heariug this, as soon as the first outburst of 
tears was over, I resolved to go myself to the dear 
widow and break it to her. I went, accompanied 
by the messenger from Oakengates and one of the 
women belonging to our society. As we drove 
onwards, we agreed to pray in silence for the 
/bereaved widow. 

Leaving the stranger in the carriage, Hannah A. 
.and I went to the cottaga It was enough to cut 
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one to the heart to see her joyous smile as she 
greeted us, saying, " I am late in the week washing 
for^ he only left me yesterday to go to his work, 
He was so poorly, that I thought I wouldn't have 
the washing about till he was gone. It makes the 
house so uncomfortable for him. But I '11 get all 
his clothes done early again he comes home to- 
morrow." 

She wiped her hands to shake hands with me. I 
led her to a chair ; and, sitting close to her, began 
to speak of God's love in Christ. She looked 
interested, and I went on, dreading a pause. I 
said, " Was it not loving of God to spare your dear 
husband in his drinking days, when he did not care 
for God ? " 

She said, " Yes, indeed it was. My husband is 
very kind and good to me ; and he is so thankful 
for the free pass on the line every Saturday." 

I told her of the sudden death of my precious 
only brother in India, who fell by the hands of his 
men in the Mutiny in 1857, and she listened till 
the tears filled her eyes. 

"If God were to take one of your little ones, 
could you trust Him, and know all would be 
right?" 
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" Yes, I believe I could." 

"Shall we kneel down and thank the Lord for all 
His mercies to us ? " 

" Yes, I should Uke it" 

We knelt down ; and I asked God to enable us 
to trust Him at all times, even though it shoidd be 
His will to send us sorrow or' trial. I prayed for 
the dear woman, kneeling by me, and her children. 
She did not notice that I did not pray for her hus- 
band, but I thanked God for him, and for the sure 
evidence he had given of having come to Christ. 
I reminded the Lord of His precious promise — " As 
thy day so shall thy strength be ; " and asked Him 
graciously to remember us, should any sudden 
sorrow come upon us. 

When we rose from our knees, Mrs Griffith's face 
was so grave and thoughtful that I believe she had 
anticipated the terrible news I had for her, but she 
said, " My husband was so loath to leave home ; I 
never saw him like it before; it's just as if he 
thought something was coming." 

" Dear friend, he has met with an accident." 

She gave a wild look, and I could not keep it 
from her any longer. Passing my arm round her 
shoulder, for she had resumed her seat, and holding 
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her head close to my breast, I said to her, " Your 
husband is with Jesus. You can trust Him, can 
you not ? " 

Oh! that moment of anguish. She uttered a 
long, frantic wail, and then, bursting into tears, 
wept for minutes* 

The neighbours came in to know what was the 
matter. 

One of them, with the best intentions, entreated 
her to dry up her tears, but I said, " She must weep. 
It is a great mercy that she can do so; it will relieve 
her oppressed heart." I repeated, " In all things it 
behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren, 
that He might be a merciful and faithful High 
Priest;'* and remember it is written, "Jesus wept." 

Looking at the text for the day in our almanac, 
which was posted on the wall, we were very much 
struck to find it was, " The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away." Mrs. GriflBth was so touched 
with the suitableness of the text for herself, that for 
a short time she ceased weeping. 

On the following night, Saturday, at our prayer- 
meeting, I told the members the whole story of 
Griffith's death, and suggested that we should have 
a collection for her that day week. But tha^ft^sisA 
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people begged that it might be at once, for, with his 
having been so long out of work, the widow must be 
badly ofiF. 

Within three minutes, £1, 9s. 6d. was laid in 
small moneys on the table before me ; and one of 
the men took it to her the same evening, with my 
donation added. 

On the following Monday we all missed the 
happy face of Henry Griffith's wife at our mothers' 
meeting. Before we began reading, a little whis- 
pering arose amongst the women who were living 
near her, and who were, therefore, specially interested 
in her behalf, and then the kindly wish was ex- 
pressed aloud to me that they would so much like 
to make her a little present, in under-garments, for 
herself and children. They added, " It would only 
be a few pence each." Willing workers were ready 
to offer their services. 

These are additional instances of the value of 
association, and the loving friendship which springs 
out of it. 

On Tuesday, 26th, we stood by the open grave 
of dear Henry Griffith. The Eev. E. G. Young 
officiated, as the deceased lived in his parish. Mrs. 
Young joined me at the funeral. 
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The widow leaned on my arm, fifty men from 
Oakengates, who were fellow-workmen, followed 
him, and about sixty men from our society. I 
believe all the women belonging to my mothers' 
meeting attended, meeting us at the cemetery. • 

At Mrs. Griffith's request, her husband's favourite 
hymns were sung : — 

*' Bock of Ages cleft for me.'' 

After the reading of the second lesson, and at 
the open grave, we sang 

" For ever with the Lord." 

There was much weeping, but there was rich 
consolation. 

Oh ! there is a power and depth in the services- 
of our Church which at all times makes- one feel 
grateful for belonging to her communion. Her^ 
doctrines rest not on the changing fancies of men, 
but on God's revealed truth ; thus if a man faith- 
fully follows her teaching as she follows Christ, he 
cannot fail of being a humble, earnest Christian. 
God is honoured by the prominent place given in« 
her services to His written Word; and in no 
portion of her formularies is the comfort of the- 
Holy Ghost more strikingly felt than in the office 
for the burial of her dead ; the mourner's ey^ \^ ^ 
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once drawn ofif from the lost one, and directed to 
Christ, who is "the Resurrection and the Life" 
The bleeding heart is reassured by the glorious 
announcement that " now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first fruits of. them that 
slept;" and whilst committing to the grave the 
loved form, "sown in corruption — sown in dis- 
honour," the eye is strengthened to look through 
the surrounding gloom to Jesus, at whose coming 
"death shall be swallowed up in victory." 

As soon as the funeral was over, my husband 
arranged that tea should be served in the school- 
room, for the funeral party, for we remembered 
that the non-abstaining men from Oakengates were 
amongst them ; to whom the holiday afternoon in 
our town might be a temptation to drink at public- 
houses. At that time the working mens* hall, 
with its eating department, was not erected. We 
also thought of the grand opportunity this solemn 
event would give us to speak of Jesus, that by 
God's blessing some of them might be won for 
heaven and glory ! 

Our simple story is finished. I would ask my 
readers to follow me in a few thoughts which occur 
to my mind. 
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Isfc. Here was a young man, twenty-three years 
of age, arrested in his course of sin, and brought as 
a little child to the feet of Jesus. What stumbling- 
block had first to be removed? Was it not the 
drink ? 

2d. If he had become an abstainer, and if the 
meetings had been secular entertainments, with 
readings, recitations, comic songs, &c., would he 
have had his conscience stirred and. his heart in- 
structed and comforted ? In fact, would he have 
been prepared for this sudden death ? And dying 
unprepared, what good would his total abstinence 
have done him, a poor, lost soul, ignorant of 
Christ ? 

3d. May every one who is a leader in temperance 
work make much of the precious time he has for 
influencing any one who has been a drunkard ; let 
the one object be the conversion of souls and 
the extension of Christ's kingdom. The highest 
archangel might envy us the honour and the joy of 
bringing lost ones to Jesus. They ought to be 
watched over, prayed for, and never given up, by 
God's help; and wondrous will be the blessing, 
through His mighty power. 

4th. The power of association, which has qIx.^^4:^ 
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been named. Would to God that all who are mem- 
bers of Christ's Church could have the same care 
for one another as the members of our society have 
for their fellow members ; for, is it not a grand and 
blessed Association, Christ Himself presiding over 
all? 

5th. But, if we are not taught of God ourselves, 
how shall we do spiritual work at all? (1 Cor 
ilU.) 



CHAPTEE VI. 

OUR MA.RY 

" I delivered thee when bound ; 
And when wounded, healed thy wound ; 
Sought thee wandering, set thee right, 
Turned thy darkness into light. 

** Mine is an unchanging love, 
EUgher than the heights above, 
Deeper than the depths beneath, 
Free and faithful, strong as death. 

** Thou shalt see My glory soon ; 
When the work of grace is done. 
Partner of My throne shall be ; 
Say, poor sinner-. Invest thou Me ?" 



Jft ' 



Yes, it was a story of degradation and shame, such 
as may be heard in thousands of cottage homes 
which are thriftless, comfortless, and dirty. For 
many years drink kept the couple fast bound in 
misery. William was the first to break the ch^,- . 
and stand up a free man. 

His antecedents were strange. When he was a 
mere lad, a company of strolling players decoyed 
him from his father's house ; and, in casting in his 
lot amongst them, in order that he might not bring 
disgrace upon his family, nor be traced by them, he 
assumed another christian and surname. For forty 
years he was a wanderer from his home. His 
parents, in due course of nature, died; and his 
sisters became old women. Many were the tears 
he shed when memory recalled the time of his 
childhood. He often longed to know whether he 
was remembered with affection, or if his sisters 
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yearned after their only brother ; and he wondered 
whether the long-lost boy would be acknowledged 
and received with love, should he ever return to 
claim the patrimony which had been in the 
possession of his family for many generations. 

It was in September, 1859, that a degraded- 
looking woman, with a Scotch accent, was brought 
by a member of my society to enrol her name 

amongst the abstainers. I heard afterwards that 
she was a beautiful girl when WiUiam married 

her years ago, when they were both almost children 
iQ age. Drink, dissipation, a hard life, and wander- 
ing habits had all combined to stamp out every 
trace of beauty. I took her for at least twenty 
years older than she really was, as she stood by 
me with her grey tangled hair and uncouth 
person. But 1 felt drawn towards her when she 
confessed, with tears, that she was a drunkard. 
It is so seldom women will ever admit such a 
thing ! And when we rose from our knees after 
prayer, a gleam of hope shone through her eyes ; 
and I blessed God from my heart for bringing her 
to me. 

At once she came to our weekly meetings, at 
which God*s love in Christ was the one theme, 
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* boundless in its ever- varied wonders of grace and 
glory. 

Mary came to Jesus with her whole heart, like 
her namesake in the gospel; and soon the sweet 
fruit of the Spirit was seen in the love, faith, and 
patience, &c., and in the holy yearning after the 
sinners around her. She soon began to work 
amongst the fallen women ; and hearts were 
opened to receive her motherly words of love ; and 
souls were won out of degradation to the Saviour 
of sinners. 

On Saturday night, at our prayer-meeting, it was 
laid on my heart during the opening prayer, to 
visit the neighbouring public-houses in my hus- 
band's parish; and knowing that such a thought 
had not entered my head except by His sugges- 
tion whose gracious guidance was hourly sought, 
I said to the members assembled, "Dear friends, 
God has put into my heart to seek for souls in 
the public-houses near, whilst you go on praying 
here." Two of the men implored .me not to go, 
lest I should be insulted. I answered, ** There are 
two ways of doing everything. If it is of God, 
He will help me to be wise.*' I asked if any 
woman would accompany me, and dear Mary's 
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loving face beamed assent; so we two went to- 
gether, praying as we walked. We.^tered four 
public-houses, asking permission at each to read 
and pray with the ]^ple in the liar, which was 
courteously granted. It was touching to find that 
men and women from each of these places rose up 
from their drink at our words, and followed us to 
the schoolroom prayer-meeting, with the consent of 
the astonished landlords. It will be understood 
how we could not close our meeting that night at 
the usual hour. There was much weeping and 
confession of sin, but, I may add, " great joy in the 
presence of God '* over these contrite souls. Three 
of these public-houses were closed within a few 
years, thank God ; closed for want of customers ! 

A Bible woman was wanted in our town. Was 
it any wonder that the ladies' committee of the 
household mission chose Mary, without asking any 
one for her character? Her life for the last six 
years, with its witness of rescued women, was a 
sufiBcient recommendation. Mary worked at her 
new post early and late, often neglecting her mid- 
day or evening meal, if a chance offered of saving 
souls. For a long time she was able to go on faith- 
fully and earnestly. 
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But an hour of temptation arrived. When very 
exhausted 4ind worn a flt of spasms came on^ and 
she yielded to an ill-judged advice of a Mend, and 
took a little brandy — onlyl^teaspoonfal, "for the 
stomach'^ sake." 

Utterly ignorant of the fact that total abstinence 
is not a cure for drunkenness, but only holds it in 
abeyance so long as it is strictly adhered to, the 
slumbering thirst for stimulants, which had been 
thus held in check for years, now woke in all its 
power, and poor Mary terribly disgraced herself in 
the eyes of all respectable peopla Self-control had 
gone when she took thsit first " little dr.qp ; " and to 
our dismay we heard that, within a hour from th,e 
tasting, she had been taken to the cell for striking 
a policeman, and was then in prison for seven days. 
The chaplain of the jail, who knew her well, was 
touched by the deep contrition she evinced, biMJfthe 
glare of her eyes told him that she ,was not herself 
yet. At his suggestion, we asked one of our dear 
women to meet her j^t, tl^e prison gate on her dis- 
charge, and to bring her straight to our house. We 
received her for a week, fed her with nourishing 
food, sent her put daily into the country for a walk 
with one qf p\;r servants, and hoped she would soon 
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be all right Eeading and praying with her daily, 
we trusted she would be strengthened and com- 
forted. We asked a clergjrman and his wife, who 
were abstaining friends of ours, to receive her for a 
week when she left our house. As they lived 
about twenty miles off, we thought the sweet 
country air would refresh and quiet her nerves. 
On her return, we invited her for another week. 
We judged that, after four weeks total abstinence, 
all fear of another craving fit for the drink would 
be over, and we agreed that her husband might now 
come and take her home. We were shocked beyond 
measure to find that the poor thing got drunk the 
night she left our house ; and that in spite of every 
precaution and vigilance on the part of her husband, 
she continued to do so for a fortnight, acting more 
like a maniac than a sane woman. 

Much prayer was made fot her in our ranks, for 
we all knew that her change of heart was a fact 
that could not be gainsayed, and that her present 
terrible condition was to be accounted for as a 
horrible disease, brought on .by many years of past 
sin as a drunkard. Though she had now lost her 
situation and her character, and was shunned by 
respectable people, we understood it all, and knew 
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that she had not the slightest control over her 
actions wlflst this cruel craving fit was upon her. 
We pitied her, and loved her through it all. And 
we also knew that the devil was making a des- 
perate effort to regain a soul he had lost. Thank 
God for His great mercy, Mary was again restored ; 
and from that time nothing could exceed the depth 
of her humility, or of her sense of His love who 
had reinstated her in her place at the feet of Jesus, 
enabling her again to look unto Him and hear His 
voice. Again she was wonderfully blessed of God 
in all her work. And she continued a firm total 
abstainer to the end of her life. 

Some years after this her husband had a terrible 
carbuncle on the back of his head, and he refused, 
for his wife's sake, to take stimulants; but the 
doctor overruled his purposes, and Mary gave it to 
him without the slightest desire to take it herself. 
God drew her to live by the faith of Jesus from 
hour to hour ; and she presented to all around her 
the loveliness of a meek and quiet spirit — earnest, 
active, humble^ prayerful, and loving, in her walk 
and conversation. 

Six years after her fall and recovery, dear Mary 
tras as usual at our Saturday night prayex-\xiftfe\.\xi%^ 
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^looking paler than usual, and with a bronchial cold 

upon her .which escaped my notice as she smiled 

ibrightly^Twhen shaking hands at parting. After- 
-wards we heard tbat she was seriously ill, and we 

;went immediately to see^h^r. .^he was suffering 

much, but her face, was radiant :^iih joy as she 

spoke of Christ and His precious : blood, her only 
^ound for acceptance before <.the throne. She 

called herself a " brand plucked from the burning." 
.Oh ! it was a wonderful sight to .witness her 

perfect peace, and to hear that 4e?ir woman's 
-confession of faith, the words Qpming from a broken 

and contrite, yet ,tTustv[ig heart. Jesus had 
• indeed washed .her " whiter thfin snow," and filled 

her with the spirit. She only lived three days 
Jonger,. b^t. they were days gf triumph and victory, 
an which, as her bodily strength waned, her faith 
.grew .brighter. tThe night she died she sang a 
,hymn with her family with a clear sweet voice, 

which was very affecting to her husband and 

children who dearly loved her. 
Just before she passed away, when a severe 

paroxysm of pain came on, she prayed that God 
/Would, give. her. grace ..to glorify Him, rather than 
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that He should remove the pain, leaving that in 
His own hands as seemed best in His sight. 

I cannot express how we miss her dear, calm', 
patient face amt>ngdt us at out meetings and tea 
parties and festive gatherings ; but she has entered 
into her rest, and has seen the King in Hisr beauty; 
which is far better. 

May this record of facts lead any who thiidt 
lightly of Toted Abstinence to see that nothing 
short of the entire surrender of €tW stimulants will 
tio for those who have been druhkards. 

And should atty medieai man or non-abstainer 
read this story, may he beware how he rouses the 
slumbering thirst for drink in any one who had 
oncfe been under its dominion 1 Where one such 
has recovered lost ground, hundreds pass on from 
bad to worse, cmd never return. How few have 
praying friends who will not let them perish. 
May God awake us all more €yery day to a sense 
of our duty in this matter; and may we remembelr 
that it wa» the Jirsi murderer who- said, '' Am'^I 
my brothel's keeper ? " 

One more word qf friendly caution must be 
added It is a terrible mistake for any one to say 
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at a public meeting when addressing total ab- 
stainers, that it is impossible for women to be 
i^claimed, that they may appear to be so for years 
but that sooner or later they are sure to break 

.down, for no woman was ever yet rescued from 

ythe drink. 

I shall never forget the dismay which resulted 
from hearing these sentiments uttered by a clergy- 

.man at one af ou-r tea parties in the working 
men's hall. Two of our dear abstaining women 
came to me at different times next day in a state 
of mind which made me tremble for them, they 
were ready to give it up as hopeless. And it is a 
fact perhaps not iknown, that a secret craving is 
sometimes a life-long trial, which needs all that is 
helpful and encouraging to aid in repressing ; and 
this sweeping assertion is likely to recur to the 

,mind when. in an exhausted state after a hard days 
toil, the result. of which I would not answer for. 
The two female members who were so cast down 
byat.ouvthe occasion named, had each passed a 
sleepless night after hearing it ; it was with some 

. difficulty I succeeded in assuring them that it was 
impossible for any to pluck out of His loving haods 

.those who commit themselves into His keeping day 
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by day; 1 Cor. x. 13, and Heb. Vii. 25, were indeed 
precious words to both. And with the assurance 
that ALL the fiery darts of the enemy of souls must 
be powerless to harm those who wield the shield of 
faith in His name, for He will make them more 
than conquerors, each left comforted and strength- 
ened. 

Thank God with whom all things are possible, 
we number several reclaimed women in our society, 
of whom all are not of the humbler classes. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

THE LAND OF SCHIEDAM. 

" Behold the Cross uplifted high, 
Ye soldiers of the Cross draw nigh ; 
Go ! fight the battles of your Lord, 
But not with helm or spekr or sword ; 
Take ye the Christian's painoply, 
And sing, ' Non nobis, Domine !' 

** 'Gainst sin, the world, and Satan, all 
And every foe, both great and small. 
This great crusade of faith and love 
Is owned and blessed of God above. 
Bid darkness, sin, and error flee. 
And thdU, ' Non nobis, Domine ! ' ** 
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It must, from the necessity of the case, always be 
more or less what the world calls an isolated life, 
to which every earnest worker for Christ is called. 
If we would know the power of Christ's resurrec- 
tion, we must at the same time be contented to 
enter into " the fellowship of His sufferings, being 
made conformable unto His death." And as the 
daily self-emptying and unreserved surrender of 

* 

heart and Ufe to God is the honest desire and aim, 
it makes one, as a natural consequence, more and 
more out of tune with the world's ways and 
pursuits. Another kingdom, antagonistic in its 
principles, will claim the affections and sympathies 
with increasing interest and power. 

But there is more than enough to compensate 
for all this in the friendships formed, not for time, 
but for eternity, arising out of sympathy in the 
work, or that sweet bond of union — ^fellowship with 
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Christ. Anmgst the many Meads thtpl^ gained, 
we hardly know one whom we love and respect 
more than the Bev. Charles S. Adama Yon 
Scheltema, minister of the Eeformed Chutch in 
Amsterdam, whose letter forms the subject-matter 
of this chapter. His name is well known by his 
many publications, and therefore needs no intro- 
duction. Having a special facility, like his fellow- 
countrymen, in acquiring languages, and in speak- 
ing as well as writing freely, it has been to us a 
great happiness to make his acquaintance ; and by 
his many visits and frequent coifrespondence, we 
have been able to 'enter into the sonrows and joys 
of his life for many years. 

It is no small privilege to have been, in ever so 
slight a way, helpful to such a devoted and earnest 
clergyman. His letter appears just as he wrote 
it, and though it will be recognised as the writing 
of a foreigner, I could not find it in my heart to 
alter a single sentence, it is so beautifully ex- 
pressed : — 

''Amsterdam, Nbveniberf 1876. 

"My Deae Friend, — In your last letter you 
ask me for a short historical report, showing how 
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psg^tuffle temperance work in HoilMld rose from 
the work started in Shrewsbury, and what God 
has done by our endeavours to save sinners and to 
spread the principles of the gospel by this peculiar 
kind of home mission labo^r. 

" After toy repeated visits, to Shrewsbury, and a 
friendly intercourse of now almost fifteen years, I 
know you sufficiently well to feel assured haw 
much you will dislike anything that seems to bring 
praise to yourself. I . will,. thejefo?:e, tjy as much 
eis possible to limit myiielf to facts showing the 
origin and the peculiar character of this part of tlve 
temperance work-in .this country. 

" In 1839, the year J was called to be the minister 
of the Eeformed Church of the Barony of B., a 
little village at the S., the temperance battle which 
had begun in Great Bri^in and America, was a 
fact nobody here knew of. liTot before 1842, ^n 
M.D. at Haarlem, William Eyeling, an earnest 
Christian (awakened to the interest of the question 
by American papers), started for our country the 
yet existing National Temperance Society. It was 
visible immediately that the land of Schiedam woxild 
offer the strongest resistance, and only most un- 
willingly opgn. itself to that kind of home mission 
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labour. Our forefathers no moR fiercely rerf^d 
Philip the Second and the Duke of Alva, than did 
even our pious people set their faces against the 
small band of patriots, who did not so much as 
interfere with their wine and beer, but only asked 
them to abstain from spirits I 

" This Society's patient labour during now thirty- 
four years has scarcely wrought any change on 
this subject, which may show you what a kind of 
stiff clay the plough of total abstinence had to 
sever in this country. In B. the drinking of the 
population was very insignificant ; but in 1844 I 
found it quite otherwise in C, a large village to 
which I afterwards called. I was horrified at the 
discovery ; but, providentially, in the same week 
that a young man, an only son and the support of 
his widowed mother, died by drinking twelve 
glasses at the striking twelve by the clock in the 
church tower, I heard of Dr Eyeling's endeavours 

to promote temperance, and I joined the move- 
ment. 

'* On the next Sunday I preached on the subject, 

naming the young man's death, and asking the 

people to follow my example ; but it was in vain, 

nobody would approve of such an exaggerated step ! 
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"In 1845 I leffcthe place for H. ; ^jtid there, and 
since 1849 in Amsterdam, I did all I could to 
make the cause popular and prosperous ; but I 
found it a sowing on the rock. However many and 
manifold my endeavours were before 1861, 1 found 
it impossible to reclaim even a single drunkard; 
and I often thought of giving up my endeavours, 
but the Lord resisted these plans, and ever again 
and again I was led by the Spirit to go on, and to do 
what I felt was right, without troubling my mind 
so much about results, leaving all that in His 
hands. 

" At this time I heard that the Baron de Lynden 
had become a total abstainer. Soon we were in 
correspondence ; but though I was willing to give 
up wine and beer, my experience in the work had 
taught me that something more was needed than 
a mere legal and colourless act. What I heard 
would not satisfy me, and I remained groping in 
the dark till, by God's providence, your ' Haste to 
the Rescue !' opened my eyes to see the right and 
wished-for way. 

" The acquaintance made with your book was most 
remarkable. In October 1861 I had to meet a 
friend at the Hague, and, on leaving his house^ I 
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ysked for something to read on the railway. He 
gfetve me ' Hsuste to the Bescue/ a book he had not 
himself read; and afterwards, when he did read it, 
it made no impression upon his mindl Having 
taken my seat, I began to read; and, though 
Amsterdam is only two hours by rail from the 
Hague, I was cpnvinced and led to agree to the 
whole of .your plans before I reached my house. 

''This form of teetotalism— a home mission work 
Jin living connection with the gospel, its real part, 
ap,d wholly imbued with its principles — ^this gospel- 
ment was the thing I had been dreaming of, and 
found it fully realised in yqur book. Moreover, it 
opened my eyes to the real character of the custom 
of smoking tobacco, a priactioe of which, like most 
,clergymen and ministers on the continent, I was 
very fond ; indeed, so much so that, from morning 
to evening, I ,was very seldom without a cigar. 

" Every kind of enjoyment which has selfishness 
for its rpot seemed now shown to me as of so low a 
charaqter as to be in absolute discordance with the 
spirit of the gospel, and the path traced by our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ to His disciples. I felt 
it was only obedience to our loving Master, and 
accordipg to the spirit of pis teaching, if I became 
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an abstainer from all that intoxicates, and to regt»- 
late all my work in the Church on this principle. 

"Doing so immediately, it seemed as if I was 
giving np as an offering what cost me a real 
sacrifice; but hardly a few months had passed 
before I found out that, ini every respect, spiritually 
and bodily, a great and important gain had been 
received by myself. Not only was my physical 
health in better condition, but, what was more 
important, my working powers were almost doubled ; 
and the increasing feeling of liberty gave a new 
boldness and confidence to my preaching, and I 
felt it in every department of my parochial work. 

" Not long after having adopted the principle of 
tiephalism in its fullest sense, I gave a detailed 
account of it in a letter which I published to my 
parishioners, announcing at the same time my pur- 
pose to translate ' Haste to the Eescue ' into Dutch, 
on behalf of the building of a home-mission and 
temperance hall in my visiting district of Amster- 
dam, which is one Of the poorest parts of our 
suburbs. 

" My plans were approved of by many, but only as 
a necessary part of a work amongst the poorer 
dosses. A sum of £1000 for the building was much 
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toore easily got than a single member willing to 
sign the pledge! But what the rich would not 
even try was not despised by the working classes. 
Many in my district who were drunkards felt that 
something real was done in their behalf; and, as 
feeling the love of Jesus in the character of the 
work, many came and signed, and were reclaimed 
ifrom the driijik. 

" When now I look on many a once desolate home, 

: and see the parents happy, walking in the fear of 

. God, and the children neatly dressed, and coming 

to our Sunday school, I ever anew bless our 

, heavenly Father, who, at a decisive moment of my 

life, by your book, led me into the right track to 

influence hundreds, and especially the young, for 

good, who otherwise would have been lost by the 

influence of our drinking customs. 

'* It is rather difiicult to mention particular details 
in a letter, but the influence of the mission-hall 
will be seen from the fact that, within two years of 
its existence, I met one of our judges in a railway 
carriage, who said, * I perceive you, have been doing 
a good work during the last two -years, as I have 
not a third part of the labour I used to have from 
your district.' 
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" A new stronghold for my temperance work waJ^ 
the taking up of Sunday schools in our working 
plans. Before 1864, Sunday schools were very rare 
in our country, and were no more than schools for 
teaching to read to those who could not read. In 
May of that year, by God's providence, I met in 
Paris, in a family hotel, Mr. Alexander Woodruff, 
the apostle of Sunday schools on the Continent, 
and he promised to come to Amsterdam and speak 
at a meeting in my mission-halL I told him that, 
with the Lord's help, I would start a Sunday School 
Union on his plan. 

"Since 1865 I have had the honour of being 
president of the union, which now has its branches 
throughout the whole country, and we l^ave con- 
nected with the union 800 Sunday schools, 2500 
teachers, and 75,000 scholars. 

" My Sunday school, froi^iv tibe beginning, became 
at the same time a Band ,of Hope, having its sing- 
ing classes, drawing plass^s, . jewing and knitting 
classes, free library, &c. 'Thus, during the week, we 
had many attractions , to protect the young from 
the drinking ..customs, and to win their young 
hearts tOf tbe^-Saviour, 

" For V the psalmody of our counjtry my visit to 
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Shrewsbury had a marked influence. Not only was 
the mode of slow singing in my country a dis- 
couragement to the young to take an interest in 
religious song, but we lacked wholly the treasure of 
religious popular songs that give freshness and plea- 
santness to Christian life in England and America. 
" Quite a new feeling was created in my heart by 
being present at your meetings, and joining in the 
sweet, melodious hymns; and having written hymns 
before, fot one of our Dutch hymn-books, I resolved 
not to rest until our schools and homes had the 
blessing and sunshine of this happy way of glori- 
fying the Saviour. I took advantage of my author- 
ship of a Penny Bible Almanac, which, as secretary 
of the Dutch Eeligious Tract Society, I had to 
arrange, and I put in it a translation, with the 
music, of 

" * There is a fountain filled with blood,' 

and 

" * In the Christian's home of glory.* 

" The people were so much pleased, that 14,000 
extra copies were sold; and by putting in more 
music and hymns, adding eighteen or twenty pages, 
the sale rose from 20,000 to 80,000. 

"These Christian songs have been reprinted 
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separate from the Almanac, and of the first 44 songs, 
75,000 copies have been printed, and of a second 
volume, 40,000. These prepared the way for my 
translation of Philip Phillips' * Singing Pilgrim ; ' of 
100 of Sankey's hymns ; of* Songs of gladness;' 200 
hymns published by the Sunday School Union; and, 
as we expect the Jubilee Singers next year, I have 
translated their 104 hymns, which are now printed, 
with their names, that our people may know what 
the dear brethren are singing whenihey hear their 
sweet melodies. 

" So you see it has pleased the Lord J;o bless our 
endfeavour, and I firmly believe these popular and 
sound hymns will prove one of the best bulwarks 
against the spirit of rationalism and open infidelity 
that is pervading social life in all classes on the 
Continent I trust many a song will take joot in 
the children's hearts, and bear them. up against the 
rough thorns of a life in the cold atmosphere of 
doubt and infidelity. 

" So the influence of * Haste to the Eescue,' in 
the circle of my pastoral labours, has branched out 
to a far larger extent than I possibly could foresee 
in that remarkable moment when it pleased the 
Lord to give a new impetus and direction to my 
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ministerial work. This nnlooked for extension, I 
feel, has been given me as a consolation for my 
pleading, almost in vain, to the decidedly Christian 
members of my congr^ation, to consider, earnestly 
and prayerfully, the principles of teetotalism, for 
Ohrist^s sake, and the blessed result that might be 
expected if the majority of 6od*s children would 
adopt it. 

" I have reaiiion to be thankful when I look at 
the not large but faithful circle of families, from 
the working classes mbstly, atid on the many 
children, who listened to my entreaties. The work 
of Mademoiselle de Ranitz'in Groningen, exceeding 
far all that I am able to do, was the direct fruit of 

her reading my translation of ' Haste to the Eescue/ 

'I 

The conversion of a number' of eminent men and 
women, scattered over the country, to' teetotalism as 
a part of Christian' life, was also a great encourage- 
ment. 

" No, the labour has not been in vain ; and it has 
been scattered far and wide by the press; for, 
besides translating four books, I have also translated 
the Eev. Eobert Maguire's, Newman Hall's, Mr. 
L^vesey's, Mrs. Bayley's, Mrs. Ellis', and a choice 
selection of sermons and tracts on the subject. 
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reports of the most interesting meetings of ministers, 
missionaries, ladies, medical men, &c. I have fully 
reported every interesting work started on the same 
principle— Mr. Corbett's Cooking Depots, the Laboxrfs* 
of Dr. Bamardo and Miss Macpherson for the Street 
Arabs, the British Workman Movement at Leeds, 
&c. Nevertheless, not the smallest signs are 
visible that any of ns will be successful in starting 
what has any resemblance to a national movement,- 
or a stir in our Churches. Indeed, the last seems to 
be the hardest ground, as it seems as if a large 
portion of our pious people seem to find a compen- 
sation from their abstaining from theatres and' 
public amusements in a quiet drinking and smoking 
at home. The most worldly people I never found ''■ 
bitter in their opposition, but a good many of our 
religious people never heard me again after I had 
touched the subject of total abstinence in the pulpit ; 
and they had a most hard judgment when I dis- 
cussed the subject with them. 

" Yet I am fully convinced that, in His own good 
time and in His own way, the Lord will yet give a 
triumph to Christian teetotalism on the Continent. 
My own conviction, and that of the few here who 
have a heart for real home mission work, is that^ 
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though the work advances but very slowly, every- 
thing is a step forwarder, and we all have a full 
assurance that we are going onward, and that the 
gained ground wiU never be lost. It must suffice 
our wishes to have the great honour to remove 
stumbling-bloqks, and to sow the good.seed, that we 
may prepare the way for the /coming pf our JiOrd. 

" I have felt, more intensely than J can express, 
the nearness and sustaining grace of the Lord 
wh^st standing and labouriug aliaost alone for this 
prijiciple; more than the most darling outward 
success could have made me ei^joy. By His in- 
fluencing my heart by 'Haste to the Kescue,' to 
work in this direction, He made that decisive hour 
the most blessed of n^y life, apd neither, success nor 
resistance can ma^e any. real change in that feeling. 
What the Lord has done, .not what we approve of, 
is the fojtmt of the power and happiness I have 
since felt in Q^y ,worJi, even g,mong3t the bitterest 
trials of life. 

*' I J^now, ai;id you yourself well know, that in our 
huqible way ,we serve the cause of the Lord, and do 
our little part to prepare His coming for the 
deliverance and bringing to glory of His saints. 

ay He yet for many years enable you and your 
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dear husband to labour in His vineyard, and so to 
gather many jewels for the crown of Jesus, who, by 
His cross, won the crown for all who believe in His 
merits and saving power. Looking unto Him, we 
will lack no light in dg^rkness, our power will be 
renewed in the hottest of the battle, and, when 
called up to meet Him, we shall see Him in the 
fulness of His glory, and be for ever with the Lord. 
— With best wishes, believe ,me, yours most truly, 

." C. S. Adah A von Scheltema." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ANOTHER REDEEMED JEWEL. 

'*The grace of our Lord was exceeding abundant with faith 
and love, which is in Christ Jesus." 



^ 



"Drunk and disorderly agaiu. W. H. found in 
the street, with his head lying in the channel." 
It went through me, till I saw it was a very old 
paper sent me by a friend who had watched him 
with interest from the moment it was known that 
he had signed the pledge, and who had seen his 
consistent manly course day by day from that 
time. 

When W. was a lad, he says he has many a 
time gone alone and cried about his father spending 
the night out drinking ; and he made up his mind, 
should he live to be a man, he would act very 
differently. He was then a Sunday scholar, and 
Miss Smitheman used to have twenty boys from 
the school every Sunday to repeat their lessons to 
her after school was over. W. was one of them, 
and was afterwards promoted to be their chief, 
to whom the others rehearsed their scripture, 
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collect, and hjnnn, before venturing to that lady's 

touse. But as he became older, company enticed 

him to forsake the school and church, and then, 

every restraint being lemoved. he became like the 

rest of his companions — utterly godless, and spent 

more and more in drink. But, however drunken 

he was, he never lost time, that is, he would have 

a diking bout for a few days together, and then 

work very hard extra hours to make up for it, and 

would not re^t until he had got back the money 

, he had lost ; and his father used to laugh at him 

^d say, "Why, Bill, it's either 'drink and play,' 

, or * double work and water ' with ye, lad ! " He 

. married at twenty-six years of age, and continued 

. to drink hard. And thus things went on very 

badly till he was fifty-six, when he began to think 

in himsqlf what a fool he was. Two men in the 

. timber yard in which he worked had signed the 

pledge into my book ; and it was wonderful what 

peace they had now at their work, for they were 

men of strong will and violent passions. 

It is strange that neither .of • these men ever 

asked Bill to follow their example. " I'm thinking 

they thought me too far gone in my bad ways," 

. be said one day to me, " but you see I didn't hurt 
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my family so much as they did when they was 
like me ; for Pd work with double power to make 
up for it ; and I'd always do that on water, for I 
couldn't work if I drunk, you see; and they'd 
think sometimes, sure a change was coming when 
they saw me working hard; but I always says 
to them, 'No, my lads, I'm only preparing for 
another bit of a spree;' so that's how I went o^ 
till I was fifty-seven years old; and then I sai4 
nothing to nobody, but I made : up my mind to 
give the teetotal a fair trial,, and this is just how 
it came about: — The master says to me, *I say 
Bill, I want you to-day with me out in the country, 
I've got a job of measuring and valuing timber, 
and you're the man to help me.' So,! gays, '•Very 
well, sir, I'll be ready when I've just made myself 
clean and straight;' and he says, 'No, come just 
as you are, there's no time for going home.' So 
I went with him, and I kept turning it over in my 
mind if 1 should get back in time to come to your 
meeting in the schoolroom. We went to the Bull 
at Eoddington fpr dinner, and the maater paid for 
me and hisself; and hd says, 'We'll have a taste 
of their tap' (for it was spoken of all over the 
country), j^d , after dinner was . over he treated 
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me to a glass of their old ale, which was also 
very fine, and the master aeked me how I liked 
it, and I says to him, * Why, it's all tHe world like 
new milk, its' so mild ; ' and he wants me to have 
another glass. *N"o,' thinks I to myself, Tm 
going to the lady to sign into her book to-night, 
it wouldn't do to disgrace myself by drinking a 
drop too much,' so I thanked him and said, * Not 
a drop more, thank you, sir.' So he takes me 
in his trap, and he puts me down just two miles 
from Upton Maqua, and I walks to the station, 
and gets back just in time to fettle myseK; and 
Kitty says, 'You'll have something to eat and 
drink, father ; * and I says to her, * Just make me a 
cup of coffee, I must go into the town again.' 
And O my, she did stare at me asking for coffee ; 
and she looked earnest at me, and says, * father, 
don't you go no more out to-night; you know 
them Liverpool dealers will keep you drinking 
with them till three in the momincr — don't go 
out again.' And I says to her, ' I've got a little 
job in town, child. I'll be home to supper soon 
after nine.' And I said, 'There's none on 'em 
dealers here to-day. I'm not going to any public 
to drink, so don't you fret' And then I came to 
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the schoolroom, and B. P., the doorkeeper, was 
standing at the door to give the hymn books round,- 
and the moment he sees me he orders me off, and 
says, * You're drunk as a pig, keep yourself off, you' 
shanna come in.' But I was not going to be de- 
terred, so I looked in, and the two men from our 
yard wasn't come in yet; so I waits outside foi* 
them, and when they come, sure enough wasn't they 
glad, and they says, ' Bill, J^ouVe in the right of it, 
lad, come in with us ; ' and I comen in with them, 
and your door-keeper gave me a frown ; but John's 
face got red, and he couldn't stand it. He gives* 
me his hymn book, and asks for another for his^ 
self. So B. P. got daunted a bit, and let me pass ; 
and so that's how I come to you. And after the 
meeting I. come and said, 'Please, ma'am, I want to 
sign the pledge.' ' That's right,' yOU said ; and you 
gave me kind, hearty words." 

And now eighteen years have passed. The retro- 
spect of those years gladdens my heart when sleep 
forsakes me through sorrow over others. Yes; I 
have known what it is to pass an entirely sleepless 
night, agonizing in silent prayer, more than once, 
over some who have gone back. 

W. very soon proved that he was a changed man. 

1 



/ 



V 
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The first night he came, some words that he heard 

about Jesus led him to yield himself um^eservedly 

into His blessed keeping. He began to study his 

Bible and Prayer^Qok, and though loving all who 

love ;the Lord Jesus Christ, he became a hearty 

and intelligent member of the Church of England. 

He became one of ijiy district visitors in St. 

George's parish, and not only took tracts to the 

members of my society, but to every house within 

a certain range (120 houses), and became a most 

valuable worker for the Vicar.^ jThrough his in- 
strumentality many were led to the house of God, 

and he became a constant communicant. He went 

round on Sundays between the hours of public 

worship. He is now nearly 75 years of age ; and 

if it had not been for the fall of some heavy 

timber upon his legs, he would still be a hale 

man. Owing to this terrible accident, he became 

very lame, and was obliged to discontinue his 

district, after nine years' faithful work. But he is 

still able to encourage, by his prayers and Christian 

words, some of his neighbours, as occasion offers. 

He is not able to attend the meetings regularly 

now, but he never omits if able to come ; and is 

on our committee. 
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The other day he came to see me, knowing Z 
was not able to leave the house, having a bronchial 
cold. We had sweet discourse together on the 
subject dearest to our hearts — the second coming 
of our Lord; and dear W. said, "I*m thinking, 
ma'am, that the Lord's delaying His coming is all 
of His great mercy, till some more poor sinners 
are gathered in. He knows the number. He's got 
that upon His heart ; and He says, ' Other sheep 
I have which are not of this fold, them also I must 
bring ;' and may be, some on 'em are not yet bom, 
and He must have them all gathered in." So we 
looked at 2 Peter iii. 9, and agreed that His love 
was magnified by the delay ; and we spoke of some 
of our dear ones not yet gathered in, for whom He 
is still waiting. Dear beloved friend! how often 
he has cheered me in my perplexities, and refreshed 
my heart when cast down ; and if it is so precious 
now to have fellowship with these refined men — 
refined in heart and life by the blood of Christ 
and the indwelling of the Spirit — what will it be 
to meet them hereafter before the throne, to praise 
God, by whose grace alone we have each been 
redeemed. 

When we were building the Hall, W. gave and 



i 
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collected money. We had sent an appeal to a 
gentleman who resided in the same parish, and re- 
ceived no response ; but when William called upon 
him with his collecting card, £10 was immediately 
forthcoming; the very sight of the changed man 
was enough; and never Was money more gladly 
given or received. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

ENCOUNTER WITH NAVVIES. 

" While the souls of men are dying, 
And the Master calls for yon, 
Take the task He gives you gladly, 
Let His work your pleasure be ; 
Answer quickly when He calleth — 
Here am I, send me, send me ! " 



One of the lessons taught uiy, atsr by a" living lighf 
from heaven, is the qoiiet resting day by day upon 
the Lord, of ourselves and all we have — time, 
chardcteVy work, pla%s,]purpo8e8, thus realising, in a 
most blessed way, the entire transfer of all burden 
and i*esponsibility to '* the everlasting arms,'* which 
are " underneath '* us and ours. 

One can afford to have one's plans and purposes 
broken up, when it is seen that it is by God, wha* 
loves us. No interruption can ruffle the temper, or 
be considered tiresome or provoking, when His hand 
is recognised in it Some precious lesson is always 
at the bottom of it, should such be permitted. " He 
that believeth shall not make haste." Would to' 
God we always felt up to this standard ! 

In October, 1860, a member of our society, who' 
had lately gone to live in Coleham, was suddenly 
taken ill, and he sent for me. I went immediately' 
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to see him, but found him in such bodily '^ain 
that he could not listen to a word. I could only 
in silence commit him to the Lord. Eemembering 
ithat I had an engagement the following evening, 
X promised to.call at .an e^jrlier hour, and hoped to 
be with him at tbree o'clock. 

But the morrow, came wi^h special interruptions 
all day, over which 'I had no .control. Friends 
came in to luncheon ; others -came for counsel, or 
business, afterwards; and we were .not alone when 
-five o'clock tea was brought in. 

I ordered a cab to save time, and started a little 
before six o'clock, with beloved Mary &., who was our 
guest, to see my sick friend. -He was just ready 
for, me, the pain having subsided, and he was so 
anxious about his soul that time passed more 
. €wiftly than I was aware. It was -most solemn 
dealing with an awakened soul in the prospect of 
eternity, for he had not cared for God hitherto. 

.On Leaving hisxottage, which was near the cutting 
of railway (the 'Welshpool line) then in construc- 
tion, as soon as we were seated in the cab, a new 
slight presented itself. About 500 men with their 
white slops and tools slung over their shoulders, 
vere walking as hard as they, could towards the town. 
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Stopping our vehidle, I said to the men who 
were nearest to ns, '*My friends, who are you? 
where are you going ? where do you work ?" 

About fifty voices answered, "vWe are navvies;" 
"We work on the Welshpool lina*' And then 
came the names of the street where ,each one 
lodged. Some in our .own parish I And for three 
months they Jiad lodged-there^-the district .visitors 
and ourselves had never been told of these lodgers ! 
I felt sure now that God<had a puFpose.in the day's 
hindrances — for it was owing to what looked like a 
mischance that. we had come here so late; The cab- 
man, impatient at the delay, whipped on his horse, 
as he had to take some people to the concert that 
evening. But the navvies did not approve of their 
conversation being interrupted, so taking the law 
into their own hands, th^ held the bridle, and in- 
sisted on the horse standing still. The driver 
became furious-r-cursing, swearing, ejxd giving cuts 
with his whip in all directions:^-he was resolved 
to drive the men away, and to proceed. But the 
navvies were not to be daunted. Being in a fright, 
lest some fighting and riotous conduct might en- 
sue, and be laid to our charge, I begged the men 
who surrpunded our cai:riage to open the dqpr and 
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let US out. We had a long walk before us, for we 
had promised to be at half past seven in another 
distant suburb of the town ; there was no help for 
it, we should be rather late if we walked, but we 
could not lose the opportunity so unexpectedly 
given us of getting at these navvies, about whom we 
had been paying very much. 

So, having invited them for Hiursday night at 
eight o'clock to our school-room, describing where it 
stood, and a number having promised to come, we 
walked on as fast as we could towards ther English 
Bridge, up the Wyle Cop, by Dbgpole and St. Mary -s 
Court, to the Castle Foregate, and the farthest part 
of St. Michaers parish; by this time most of the 
navvies had vanished into lodgings, or public- 
houses ; but some walked beyond our destination. 

On arriving at F. E.\s* house, where a prayer- 
meeting of members residing in that locality had 
been arranged, and to which we had been specially 
invited, we found they were all assembled, and 
reverently kneeling, whilst J. D., a pensioner, was 
offering prayer. We heard him say " Father, we 
bless Thee that Thou dost never disappoint us of 
Thy presence ; we expected our dear president and 

* He is a good member still, but has long left this town. 
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she has disappointed us of her presence Oh grant 
that our disappointment may be for the eternal good 
of some poor sinner, who, through this evening's 
disappointment, may find blessing ; that this night 
may be remembered in eternity, with praise for the 
salvation of some soul." They rose from their 
knees, a hymn was selected ; and opening the door, 
which was ajar, we entered the room. After the 
hymn was over, I told them of our falling in with 
the navvies ; and they prayed that much blessing 
might follow to some from amongst them. 

When we got home, and talked it all over at 
supper, my husband said, "Why, Thursday night is 
your mothers' meeting!" It was no use to be 
troubled about it, what with various meetings, night- 
schools, &c., we had no other night possible — so our 
engagement with the navvies must stand. Securing 
three earnest Christian men — 'H. Halford Powell, 
Horatio Horton,* and another— *we asked them to 
come at eight o'clock to the school-room on 
Thursday evening, to engage the men in conversa- 
tion, should I be otherwise busy with the mothers. 

Ours was the onljr mothers' meeting in the town 

at that time : having no room except the school- 

« 

* He fell asleep in Jesus some years after. 
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room, we were obliged to meet at six o'clock iii the 
evenings, as the children were there by day. 

On that evening, the attendance as usual was very 
good. I told the women of my dilemma — and 
towards a quarter to eight, we asked one of them to 
watch the door, which was lefb ajar — the gas was 
lit in the lobby also, and the outer door was set open. 

We ranged. the women in the inner portion of the 
school-room, leaving twenty feet clear for the new 
comers. 

Just as the clock was striking eight, Mrs. E. ex- 
claimed, "There's one on 'eml" and looking round, 
I was just in time to see the very roughest head I 

had ever beheld, retreating ! I hastily followed, 
and found three men and a lad dashing along at full 

speed. To overtake them was impossible, so I 

called out " My friends ! my friends ! '* Arrested by 

my voice, they turned round on the top of St. 

Julijan's steps, and I quietly walked up to them 

jand asked them to, return with me, which they did 

immediately. I explained to them the nature of 

our mothers' meeting, and hoped if any of them had 

wives, that we might have the pleasure of seeing 

them on Thursday nights with our women. 

Having brought them in, I introduced them to 
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the three men who had kindly come in to talk to 
them until the mothers' meeting was over. 

Afterwards we had a long talk together; and 
ascertained the names and addresses of all the 
gangers ; and to my great astonishment, found that 
five of these were sound and good members of my 
society ! Perfect confidence being now established 
between ourselves and these valiant four who had 
kept their word, we had some earnest conversation 
on the great Master's interests, and closed with 
prayer ; making an arrangement for a night-school 
one evening each week, which they were to name to 
their fellow-workmen, for we found that neither of 
these could read, and by what they said of their 
comrades, most of them were in the same condition 
of ignoranca Before the navvies left, a woman 
brought her husband to sign the pledge. They had 
cidled to see me at the vicarage, but were directed 
by our servant to go to the school-room. Our new 
friends were immensely amused at this little in- 
terruption y and as they watched the countenances 
of the married couple, marred by the effects of the 
drink, a look of kind sympathy came into their faces. 

On returning home, my husband suggested that, 
without loss of time, invitations to tea should be 
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sent to all the navvies who lodged in the town. We 
sent messages to summon the gangers to our house 
next evening, on their return from work. By this 
means we ascertained the exact number of notes 
which would be necessary. These were printed 
with our names at the bottom ; we placed them in 
envelopes, and within two days, every man had 
received his note, and much interest was excited. 

The night before the tea-party, the gangers called 
with the answers ; two hundred and sixty-eight men 
having accepted the invitation. We were obliged to 
improvise arrangements, and to hire a larger room 
than our school-room. One of our men who had 
been a gentleman's servant, and was accustomed to 
entertainments on an extensive scale, engaged to 
place the men in the most convenient way for serv- 
ing. Tables were out of the question, as by dispens- 
ing with them, a wide passage could be arranged be- 
tweeen the men as they sat face to face, which was 
most advantageous for the waiters who carried 
large trays of mugs, full of tea, and the eatables. 

Twenty men volunteered to serve as waiters, and 
nearly as many women cut the bread and butter, 
cake, &c. The forms were arranged close together, 
back to back. 
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Punctually at the appointed hour, our guests 
arrived, two hundred and sixty-eight men in slops 
of snowy whiteness I They were soon all seated, 
and though at first, they appeared afraid to speak, 
long before tea was over, a quiet, happy hum of con- 
versation pervaded the room, every man being at 
perfect ease. 

Just before grace was said, a little child asked to 
speak to me, and when I told them to bring her to 
me, she said, "Please, ma'am, mother sends you 
threepence for father to sign the pledge to-night.'' 
It was the custom for every man to pay threepence 
for signing into my book; but how came the 
navvies to know this ? 

I said to Mr. H. H. Powell, " It would be better 
for her to give the pennies to her father herself. 
How shall I ever find him out amongst such a num- 
ber?" 

So he took the little one straight up to the plat- 
form, and shouted, " My friends, this little girl be- 
longs to one of you, and haa got a message from her 
mother; which of you claims this child?" Eows 
of eager faces were turned towards the platform, 
and in one minute, the child recognising her father, 
ran through the ranks of men into his open arms. 
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and, as he folded her closely to himself, she put 
something into his hand, and whispered something 
in his ear, which made a profound impression upon 
him, though no one except ourselves knew the pur- 
port of that message. Having fulfilled her errand, 
she ran off home, and tea began, after grace had 
been said by the Eev. J. L., who was then my 
husband's curate. 

Unfortunately my husband had a sudden, press- 
ing engagement which could not be put off, so he 
could not join us till the meeting was nearly over. 

Sir G. P., Bart., was one who kindly addressed 
the men, also Mr. L. and myself. 

As every man on entering had to show his note 
of invitation, it led me to speak from that circum- 
stance of Christ, who is our Passport to the Feast 
made by the great King for us. And knowing that 
amongst those happy-looking men, there was not 
one but who had, deep down in his heart, an aching 
void (for until we have received Christ, it must 
ever be so with us all), I implored them all to 
come to Him who loved them, and had died for 
them, for He alone could fill their poor, lonely, 
weary hearts with a satisfaction, a joy, and peace, 
such as they had never known, for time and for 
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eternity. When the love of Christ, the sinner's 
Friend, was being spoken of, and His death on the 
cross, many of those strong young fellows wept ; 
and to our surprise and delight twenty-seven came 

4 

to the platform to sign the pledge . into my book, 
each man insisting upon paying his threepence. 
TMs was remarkable, because not a word had been 
hinted about the drink. A great deal had been 
said about sin; and, that we should live as if there 
was no God who loved us or cared for us, had been 
spoken of as the very highest of sin. 

Did it not show us, in a touching way, that these 
men felt well enough where the great hindrance to 
their coming to Christ lay ? It was the drink. 

It was nice after this to find how gladly these 
new members availed themselves of the special 
evening allotted for them in the school-room. 
About fifty was the average attendance; and when 
the three months were past, and all the others had 
gone to a further post on the line, more than a 
dozen remained here, and accepted work at less 
wages, to attend the meetings. 

One of the women helpers, who had been present 
during the whole evening at the tea-party, was very 
much overcome with laughter from time to time. 
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On being remonstrated with, she answered, " Well, 
you see, my husband's a ganger on the line, and I 
knows some of them men, who used to lodge in our 
house. Why, there's that there young fellow" 
(pointing to a navvy six feet three, who was sitting 
with a thoughtful, interested countenance), " that's 
him ; he's one of the rumpagestest men that ever 
waa I can't help laughing to see him sitting there 
so quiet and tamed down, listening to the speaking. 
If it doesn't beat a thing or two !" and she tried 
hard to suppress her mirth. 
'»■ It may be asked. What fruit had you from this 
tea-party, and the night-school, which was carried 
on for three months ? 

One of the four who came the first night to the 
school-room was amongst the twenty-seven who 
signed the pledge at the tea-party. He joi'ned the 
night-school, learned his alphabet, and, being really 
in earnest, he overcame the difficulties before him, 
and was in due time able to read his Testament 
sufficiently to understand what he read. He be- 
came a humble, loving Christian, and remained 
some years here, exchanging his work on the line 
for a labourer's, accepting smaller wages rather than 
leave the school, the meetings, and the friends in 
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our society whom he loved. He might be seen 
eveiy disengaged evening at Mr. and Mrs. G.'s, 
who were great helps in his spiritual struggles. 

He had to leave afterwards, in search of work, to 
another county; and was for a long time in the 
parish of the Hon. and Eev. H. W. L., who kindly 
acted as his scribe, writing all his letters to us, and 
adding a P.S. of his own, telling us what a " truly 
consistent Christian " James continued to be. 

He is now in another parish, and the rector, Mr. 
T., takes the same kind interest in him, and also 
writes for him in James' own words. Thus we are 
kept acquainted with all his doings ; and it cheered 
our hearts, the last time James paid us a visit, 
when we knelt in prayer together in my husband's 
study, to hear the earnest words of faith and trust, 
which the Spirit of grace and supplication had 
taught him to utter to his Father in heaven. 

When one of the lines of railway was being con- 
structed in Derbyshire, I had a letter from the 
Hon. and Eev. 0. F., through whose parish the line 
pgissed. He had been sent for to see a sick navvy, 
and, to his astonishment, found an instructed, 
humble Christian, where he had expected to find a 
swearing, drinking, ignorant man. Questioning him^ 
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he found that he attributed it to what he heard at 
the navvies' tea-party which we had given here. 
As this was some years after, it was, indeed, a 
wonderful refreshment to find that God had led 
another soul to HimseK from amongst those dear 
men. 

About eleven months after meeting with the 
navvies, when visiting our dear friends at the Bury, 
Pavenham, a letter was forwarded to me from home. 
It was from one of those men who had not signed 
at the tea-party, having come without money. He 
*^ \old me that the word spoken about the passport 
had gone straight down into his heart; he could 
never enter a " public '' again, nor had he since 
then touched the intoxicating cup. But he had 
begun to pray ; and Ood had led him to spend one 
shiUing of his wages every week in tracts, which he 
took round himself to the men on Sundays. Coming 
from ene like himself, the navvies thought more of 
these tracts than if a parson had brought them. He 
asked if I could send him some fresh tracts, as he 
had bought them so long at the same place, he was 
sure they wanted some new ones. Most gladly the 
friends with whom we were staying sent him a very 
large bundle ; and I wrote to him. 



? 
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But suppose we had heard of no results ; what 
then? 

We may always rest assured that God's word can 
never return to Him void. It is written, " In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thy hand ; for thou knowest not which shall 
prosper, this or that, or whether both shall be alike 
good." 

We look to meet' more fruit in eternity. 



&: 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DESTROYER. 

" Now, Trathy perform thine office, waft aside 
The curtains drawn by prejudice and pride/' 



>• 
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I SHALL never foiget the evening poor James Earn- 
say called to see me. He was then engaged in 
business here ; but I did not know him personally. 
He was a, fine young man, twenty-seven years of 
age, with a robust and healthy appearance. I was 
surprised when he expressed hi» desire to sign the 
pledge ; and I asked him if drink had been to him 
a temptation and snar^ The expression of his face 
became perfectly wild, and he answered with emo-, 
tioij^ " I am reduced to the utmost straits through 
drink. My business is gone. I shall have to shut 
the shutters of my shop with my own hands to- 
night J and all I possess is seized to pay my debts.*' 
A profound melancholy, with an occasional dash of 
excitement possessed him. We talked earnestly for 
an hour ; it was a solemn hour. Shame had kept 
him from the decisive step he had now taken. An 
earnest desire to be reclaimed, and a terror of his 
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being past all hope of mercy if he delayed a mo- 
ment longer, overcame all scruples, and thus he 
had come. And we spoke of Jesus, and the fulness 
of grace laid up in Him, enough for our utmost 
need.; and implored him to come and cast himself 
on His infinite compassion and mercy ; and that He 
could make the present break-up a life lesson 
to him, and through His loving might enable him 
to retrieve the past, and to be honoured and looked 
up to. I said, "To-morrow, soon after breakfast, 
you may expect to see me, for I shall feel anxious 
to know how you are." " Oh no, don't come to- 
morrow; come this day week, and I shall be 
thankful then to see you." " You are young, and 
have life before you. Go to-night and seek for 
pardon, and tell Jesus all, and ask for grace and 
strength." 

Next day I could not rest until I had been to see 
how James was. Judge of my utter astonishment 
and dismay, when the woman who answered the 
door said, " He died at seven o'clock this morning 
of delirium tremens. We had an awful night with 
him, poor thing." " Every one liked him ; he was 
nobody's enemy but his own," was what people 
said of him. 
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WTiat destroy M him ? 

I went to see T. C. in the workhouse infirmary at 
Kingsland, having heard that he was very ill. His 
father and his mother died from the effects of hard 
drinking, and this poor lad inherited the taste and 
the disease. With mind weakened and body ema- 
ciated through profligacy and intemperance, he lay a 
pitiable object at twenty-one years of age, helpless 
and broken-up in constitution. He was six feet in 
height, and had, as a boy, an athletic frame. It was 
an old face now, fretful and idiotic in expression— 
the simplest words could not be taken in by that 
poor alcoholised brain. And so he died. 

WJiot destroyed him ? 

I received a letter from one who had onoe been 
rescued from the drink, and had bid fair to be one 
of our bravest and best men. In the early days of 
our society, who more prominent in our ranks than 
he was ! a district visitor, and regular attendant at 
church and the meetings, and a ready speaker ; but 
he went back to the old ways. And a friend (?) 
to whom a large sum of money had come unex- 
pectedly, invited M. to accompany him on "a spree" 
to London, where they would enjoy themselves. 
They returned home in a few weeks, and M. had 
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nearly drunk himself to death. I Was laid up with 
a broken leg, lying in one position, unable to stir, 
when a most touching letter was brought me from 
M., imploring me to come and see him; he was 
despairing of mercy, for he had sunk very low, and 
was afraid to die as he was. He asked my forgive- 
ness in the humblest way. My husband went 
immediately to see him — a more loathsome object 
he had never beheld than poor M. now was, with 
dropsy setting in over the whole body, which was 
otherwise a mass of corruption. Two nights after, 
M. got some of his companions to carry him into 
the public-house next door for one more jollification; 
he drank hard, and had an attack, from which he 
never recovered consciousness: next day he was 
called to his account. 

What destroyed him ? 

Mrs. asked me to visit , who, a 

few years before, was one of the finest looking men 
in the kingdom ; mounted on his charger, there was 
not any one who looked, every inch of him, a more 
splendid type of a British officer than he did. I 
found him gentle and courteous in manner, and 
always glad of my visits ; but it needed very little 
to show that the once fine intellect was terribly 
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impaired ; and tbat^ unless he gave up stimulants, 
there was no hope of doing him the least good. He 
promised me one day that if I would come for him 
on Sunday, he would accompany me to church. I 
called twice, trusting he would remember what he 
had said. I found him with his glass of brandy and 
soda-water, and he excused himseK, as he was not 
dressed; and it was quite evident, had he been 
ready to accompany me, he was not in a condition 
to be benefited. The doctor who attended him 
would have been only too thankful if his patient 
had been persuaded to leave off all stimulants, but, 
hugging his destroyer with a relentless grip, he 
died after a long and terrible period of utter help- 
lessness. His constitution, which was wonderfully 
strong, succumbed at last. 

An anonymous letter from the other end of the 
kingdom told me of one who was a beloved wife 
and mother of several children ; in her early days, 
sal volatile was constantly resorted to when feeling 
weak or poorly, and a craving for stimulants had 
grown upon her, until she was seldom sober any 
night ; would I go and see her, and have an earnest 
talk with her ? I wrote by return of post to the 
initials and address sent me^ saying I woul(l go such 
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a day, if convenient, just leaving time to get an 
answer to know if the day named would suit Then 
came another letter, by which I found that my 
unknown correspondent was her own husband. He 
dearly loved her, and was anxious to see her re- 
claimed, and very hopeful about her. Thinking it 
best to tell her of my proposed visit, the poor thing 
was so overcome with shame, that she vowed she 
could not see me. So it was thought better that I 
should, for the present, postpone my visit, and tell 
them of any physician who would receive her into 
his house for six months, to enable her to give up 
her sad habit. There was one who, a short time 
before, had written to me offering to receive such a 
case, and I immediately introduced my unknown 
friend to him, which ended by his receiving Mrs. 

W for six months. During her visit, she 

endeared herself to the family who had taken charge 
of her, and she returned to her husband apparently 

recovered. Mr. W wrote most warmly and 

gratefully of the blessing this stay at the physician's 
house had been to his wife. But within a week, to 
his dismay, although no stimulants were allowed in 
the house, and they lived in a charming country 
residence, far from any place where any thing of the 
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kind could be bought, she was again utterly helpless 
from drink, and it was certain that she must have 
some secret way of getting it into the house and 
concealing it. A few years passed, during which I 
heard nothing further. One day a letter came, 
imploring me to visit her immediately, that she was 
lodging at — — - for a few weeks. And I was to 
tell her that nothing could change her husband's 
love towards her; but for the children's sake, as 
they were growing old enough to be influenced by 
her example, it was necessary that she should not 
return to her home, unless she would promise to 
give up all stimulants. I went by train the same 
day immediately after breakfast, and on arriving 

at , I found Mrs. W had taken two of 

the children of the house for a walk. (She was not 
to be allowed to go out alone.) I told the person 

in whose care Mrs. W was, that I wished to 

see her alone ; but. fearing she would not see me if 
she knew who I was, I remained quietly until she 
came in, and as soon as the door opened, and she 
entered the house, I listened till I heard her foot- 
steps going into her bedroom to take off her bonnet. 
Going to her door, I tapped, and a voice said, " Come 
in." For the first time we met ; but a glai^ce was 
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enough to show that her case was hopeless^ unless 
one could haTe had the perfect control of her person, 
to saTe her firom herself and inexorably keep all 
stimulants away £rom her, even when the craving 
fits were maddening. She looked astonished on 
seeing a stranger, but placing my arm round her 
waist, I whispered my name, and asked her to kneel 
down by my sida She did so at once, and pouring 
out my heart for her in earnest prayer, and telling 
God all that I had come for to this dear misled 
sister, I prayed that He would graciously turn her 
heart to give up all stimulants, and to see that they 
were destroying her life. Long we knelt, and surely 
I was helped in prayer and in pleading with her. 
Two hours and half I stayed alone with her — plead- 
ing with her — again kneeling down and praying. 
She kissed me many times, and clung to me. But 
the harsh, grating whisper in which she uttered, " I 
can't give it up ; it is my life ; I can't, indeed," 
haunts me still. 

In vain did I tell her that she was killing herself, 
and that her husband had never ceased to love her, 
and was earnestly desirous of having her at home, 
a comfort to himself and her children. But that if 
she did not yield to his wish, and give up the use 
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of stimulants, she would never see her children 
again, and their home would be terribly broken up. 
I told her that she could not live long in her present 
state ; but if she would honestly give it up, and ask 
God daily for courage and grace to be faithful in 
this matter, she would lose all craving for it in time, 
and that this would be worth all the trial that the 
breaking off the habit would give her for a few 
weeks. She only repeated the same words. In 
fact, the craving was her all in all — the claims of 
husband and children were as nought. She had lost 
all interest in them, or regard for them, in the 
absorption of that one horrible infatuation. 

I implored her to return home with me, and 
assured her that if she would spend three months 
with us, no one should have the least suspicion of 
her besetment ; that I would lovingly wean her from 
it; and by visiting with me others to whom the 
same was a snare, she would get interested and 
strengthened in the struggle against its thraldom ; 
for the Lord Jesus would be to her a tower of 
strength, and her salvation from it and every sin. 

But she still said the same fatal words. I left 
her, bafiBed, vanquished, cast down, for I knew there 
was no hope for her in time or in eternity, unless 
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she changed her purpose, On my return, I had the 
sad task to write and tell her husband the fruitless 
issue of my visit. As far as I can remember, it was 
three months after this I received a black-edged 
envelope, enclosing a funeral card with her name on 
it. She was not more than forty years of age. No 
doubt she had once been lovely in person, but when 
I saw her she was the saddest specimen of what 
alcohol can do to the sweet form of woman I ever 
beheld. And she was a lady ! 

I was alone one evening when a stranger asked 
to see ma He was a tradesman, apparently forty- 
five or fifty years of age, not one of our parish- 
ioners. He wished to sign the pledge, and he told 
me he was afraid God had given him up ; and that 
he had sinned beyond hope of mercy. 

We had an earnest talk for more than an hour ; 
precious words from scripture were read to him, 
leading him to look to the loving Saviour who 
came to seek and to save the lost, and I prayed 
with him. When be was leaving he said, "You 
don't know how miserable I feel ; will you promise 
to come and see me to-morrow ? " I told him that 
I was going by an early train to London, having an 
engagement which could not be put off, but that I 
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should only stay two nights away, and would call, 
God willing, on my way from the station, before 
going home. 

True to my promise, my portmanteau was sent 
from the station to the vicarage, whilst I went 
straightway to see my new member. His wife told 
me he died of delirium tremens the morning after 
he signed, and added the following touching par- 
ticulars : " The moment he left your house, he went 
upstairs to his room, and knelt by his bed-side, 
imploring God for mercy. He continued far 
through the night ; his voice was so loud all the 
neighbours could hear even across the square. His 
tears and the perspiration from his body formed a 
pool where he knelt agonising for mercy.'' In vain 
did his wife urge him to get into bed, he heeded 
not, but seemed absorbed in the one desire for 
mercy and peace. When too weak to kneel, they 
lifted him upon the bed, his hands were still 
clasped, and the voice became gradually fainter, 
but he still prayed till the sounds died away, and 
the lips continued to move until he died. 

Was his soul saved ? God only knows. 

Is not this subject one of terrible interest ? 

In a course of six Cantor Lectures on alcohol. 
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deKvered last year before the Society of Arts, by 
Benjamin W. Eichardson, M.D., which attracted 
unprecedented attention : the summary of the whole 
subject is as follows : — 

" In summary of what has past, I may be brief- 
ness itself. 

"This chemical substance, alcohol, an artificial 
product devised by man for his purposes, and in 
many things that lie outside his organism a useful 
substance, is neither a food nor a drink suitable for 

his natural demands. Its application as an agent 
that shall enter the living organisation is properly 
limited by the learning and the skill possessed by 
the physician, a learning that itself admits of being 
recast and revised in many important details, and 
perhaps in principles. 

" If this agent do really for the moment cheer 
the weary, and impart a flush of transient pleasure 
to the unwearied who crave for mirth, its influence 
(doubtful even in these modest and moderate 
degrees) is an infinitesimal advantage by the side of 
an infinity of evil, for which there is no compensa- 
tion, and no human cure." 

Is this the deliberate conviction of a bigoted and 
fanatic teetotaler ? 
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No. His own words disprove this, in the 
introductory note to the little volume in which 
these lectures are published at a price that puts 
them within the reach of every one. He writes : — 

'* It remains only for me to add, that though I 
have spoken out freely the lessons I have learned 
from nature, no pledge binds me, and no society 
banded to propogate particular views and tenets 
claims my allegiance. I stand forth simply as an 
interpreter of natural fact and law.** 



CHAPTEE XI. 

OUK MOLLY. 

King the bells of heaven ! there is joy to^y, 

For a soul returning from the wild ! 
See the Father meets him out upon the way, 
Welcoming His weary, wandering child. 

Glory I glory [ how the angels sing ! 
Glory ! glory ! how the loud harps ring ; 
*Tis the ransomed army, like a mighty sea, 
Pealing forth the anthem of the free. 



We were talking at breakfast, and I said rather 
abruptly to my husband getting on another subject, 
*' I have had grave doubts whether it is poUtic to 
name cases of changed men and women who are 
still living, but I think I must have a chapter 
about dear Molly ; I will ask her permission." 

So we began to call np all our recollQpt|:)ns about 
her antecedents. The less said the better about her 
past days. Every one knew it here; for when ^ 
women drink they are regardless of self-respect, • \ * 
and say and do things which are very grievous. 
Her sins were chiefly those of the tongue, and she 
was not a pleasant neighbour in those days. Love 
casts a veil over it all, now it is past and gone. 

One day the people in our neighbourhood were 
loud in their condemnation of her, as she had been 
very drunk the previous day. I had longed to see 
her alone, and had prayed much that God would 
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change her heart ; and I said to my husband, " If 
there is grace in Christ for any poor sinner, Mrs. 
E. shall be saved, God helping us." Thus, solicitude 
on her behalf was uppermost in my heart when I 
met the poor woman that morning, and with a 
yearning for her salvation that could not be 
repressed, I was delighted to have a chance of 
seeing her, as she came up the "Bear "steps into 
our square, just as I was coming out of one of the 
cottages. 

Putting my hand on her arm I said to her, " Mrs. 
E. I want to speak to you ; will you come to our 
house?" She seemed surprised, but quietly followed 
me, and when the door was closed on us both in 
my husband's study, looking up for the right word, 
I said, " There is room in heaven for you, and room 
in the heart of Jesus for you ; will you come ? " I 
believe that the fit of drinking was not sufficiently 
passed off for her to take in my words, though I 
was not aware of it then, for she has since told me 
that she has not the slightest recollection of this 
interview. She gave no answer, but was very 
gentle, and I knelt down and prayed with her, and 
placing the whole case in His hands who never 
wearies in answering prayer and bringing the lost 
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sheep home to the fold, I confessed^ as we knelt 
together, her drunkenness, and godless life, and 
asked on her behalf pardon and grace. When we 
rose from our knees, her face wore a subdued 
expression ; and, thanking me, she left. 

My husband and I were glad beyond measure 
the next day about twelve o'clock, when our 
servant announced Mrs. R, and said, " She wants 
to put her name down in your book." I went down 
stairs thanking God, and expecting a blessing. 

There was a considerable improvement in her 
whole aspect, it was evident she had continued 
without drink since yesterday. We talked about 
the pledge, and I told her it would help her as an 
exmse against drinking, but not in giving strength. 
She quite understood that, and when entering her 
name, I asked what I should put her down in the 
column denoting the trade or calling, she said, 
" What you please ; '* so I said, smiling, " You are 
such a wonderful beggar, I must put you down 
'beggar; '" saying it very kindly; she was not hurt, 
and it gave me occasion to tell her that if she 
would from this moment begin to beg only of God, 
instead of any human being, she would not only 
get blessed answers, but also far more than she 
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could think or iijaagine, and I charged her to beg 
in the name of Jesus. On leaving, she said, "I 
have no strength in myself." Oh! was I not 
delighted to hear these words! they were indeed 
an evidence that the first working of the Holy 
Spirit had begun, making her see her own help- 
lessness and ruin, and I thanked God. Thus we 
parted. Molly had already a deep place in my 
heart. In going round my district that day, several 
women told me of Mrs. E.'s late " spree," and to 
some who were weU known as taking more drink 
than was good for them, I said, *' My friends, Mrs. 
E. is more sober than some of you ; I defy your 
calling her a drunkard, for she is one of my total 
abstainers ! " Their astonishment at this announce- 
ment was great ; no one dared to say a word more. 
Mrs. E. was as safe as in a garrison from all such 
comments and remarks. And as the days went on, 
and she began without delay to attend all our 
meetings, and was regularly seen in church, she 
became a pattern to her neighbours, as far as out- 
ward conduct and the proprieties of life were con- 
cerned. But was it only outside work? no! 
there was inward grace vouchsafed all the while, 
for she had begun to pray. The law of kindness 
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was in her tongue now, so there was no more 
wrangling ; nor did any one annoy her with unkind 
remarks about the past She did " her duty in the 
station of life/* in which it had pleased God to 
place her, and was not a busy-body, but quietly 
earned her bread in any way that opened before 
her; and when the snow came early that winter, 
she might be seen, soon after seven in the morning, 
sweeping a passage from the vicarage door to the 
schools and church, getting an honest penny, and 
looking as brave and happy as possible. 

The wild haggard face, with the tangled 
disheveled locks, had given place to the neat 
braided hair and bonnet, and an expression of peace 
and kindliness. We loved to watch the intelligence 
which beamed through her eyes, and to hear the 
quaint, witty remarks which showed the harmless 
mirth in which she delighted. 

The day before Christmas day, she having saved 
money enough, got her tidy clothes out of pawn, 
and she dined on porridge made of oatmeal and 
water, and she told us afterwards that it was the 
sweeteist morsel she ever ate, there was such peace 
with it ! 

On the Sunday before Good Friday, she was 
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standing outside the church, looking very sad, and 
I said to her as I came out, "What's up, dear 
Molly ? " We had had Holy Communion, and the 
dear woman longed to be amongst us at the table 
of the Lord. But she felt, how could she dare to 
come, such a sinner as she had been ? When she 
understood that all the fitness necessary was to be 
sorry for sin and to give it up, and turn in faith 
and truth unto the Lord, "Then please God 111 
come Good Friday morning," she said, with real 
thankfulness ; and sure enough, there she was, the 
very last who knelt there ; it brought tears to 
many eyes to see her there ; and I do not believe 
there was a more humble or true worshipper. 

One day I met her in the street, and said, "I 
do love you, dear Molly." " You are my mother'/ 
was her answer. 

One of her neighbours got into trouble, and 
Molly resorted to a strange expedient to help her. 
She took a pair of her own good boots and her 
Sunday shawl to the pawn shop, and took the five 
shillings thus raised to the woman, who promised 
faithfully that the money should be returned before 
Saturday night. But more than a week passed and 
it was not forthcoming. Molly would have been 
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the last to let me know, but one of the women in 
my mothers' meeting told me, and I took Molly 
with me to the police station to ask what was the 
best means for her to recover her lost property. 
With the aid of a little pressure from without, the 
five shillings were returned, and the boots and 
shawl brought back. I name this to show what a 
kind-hearted creature she had become. 

One of the old women living near her became ill, 
and it was necessary that some trustworthy person 
should be placed in charge of her, who would keep 
her clean and look well to her, and to the few 
articles which she possessed, because unprincipled 
women were congregating in her room, and carrying 
oflf whatever they could lay their hands upon. I 
spoke to Molly about it; and asked if she would 
perform this friendly act for poor Jeannie. She gladly 
accepted the ofiSce, out of pity to the poor, feeble 
creature, little knowing what she had undertaken ; 
for she found her and the single large room she 
occupied in a very filthy condition. However, 
having promised it, she would not withdraw, and it 
added not a little to the comfort of old Jeannie to 
be thus thoroughly looked after to the end of her 
days^ and kept clean and comfortable. 
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The fifth anniversary of Molly's signing the 
pledge fell on a Tuesday, October 19, 1875. I 
thought of it suddenly just before the meeting 
began, and as each one came in, I whispered, '' WiU 
you give me a trifle for dear Molly; she is five 
years old to-day, and I want to take her by surprise- 
with a little present in money ?" No one had come 
prepared for a collection ; however, we soon mustered 
one pound, and putting it, in the form of a sovereign, 
into a tiny satchel-shaped purse, I kept it till the 
meeting was over, and gave it to her as our joint 
present. Instantly Molly was missing, and we 
thought she was perhaps too much overcome to stay 
in the room, but no, she re-appeared in half a 
minute, having prepared something for me, as a 
surprise. A bandbox, carefully packed with silver 
paper and shavings, was handed to me, and I drew 
out two charming figures dressed in Swiss costume, 
peasants carrying faggots in a snow-storm, which 
had clothed them in pure white, and partially 
covered their faggots. These were on pedestals 
under glass shades, and were exceedingly admired 
as we handed them round the little meeting. The 
few lines which accompanied them brought tears to 
our eyes. They were given in token of affectionate 
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remembrance of what I had done for her five years 
ago.^ 

One of our parishioners said to me one day, "^I 
don't think Molly B. has begged fo{! a long time; 
how is it r 

Our simple stories of blessing are seldom known 
beyond our Society, as we feel the less we talk 
about them the better. 

The more we each know of the boundless grace 
which is in Christ, the more deeply we each feel 
our own unworthiness ; and I believe dear Molly 
desires nothing more than to glorify Qod, md only 
to be 

Nothing ? noth^ig ! 

Oiily to lie at His f feet, 
A broken and emptied vessel,. 

For the Master's use made meet. 

A few thoughts occur to ^y mind whilst telling 
this story of Molly. 

She was not far from seventy years of age when 
she signed the pledge ; and she certainly was very 
far from being a moderate drinker when sbe did so. 
It is interesting to 3ee, in the (^uiet advance of age, 
how clear her mind is— vigorous, I may call it,, for 
though uneducated, there is power and grasp of auy 
subject which is presented to her, and her enjoyment 
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and relish in listening to addresses is a great contrast 
to many women in her position. Six years' aban- 
donment of Alcohol has been the greatest possible 
boon to her mentally. The irritable brain ceased to 
be irritable, and the violent passions had nothing to 
excite them. Thus her heart responded to the 
soothing and sanctifying influence of the gospel, the 
special hindrance to the same being withdrawn. Of 
course it took some time for alcohol to be removed 
entirely from the system, and then her mind became 
full of peace and active kindliness, as she realised 
God's love more and more. In health there was 
also manifest improvement. The frugal meal, regu- 
larly taken without anything to impede digestion, 
was good for her. 

In her case stimulants were suddenly removed, 
and that at an advanced age, with most beneficial 
results, and not a single drawback. These facts 
cannot be gainsayed. 

Last September, a District Visitor wrote to the 
editor of the British Medical Journal to ask four 
questions of a practical nature, appealing for a 
professional answer, that the writer might feel armed 
with satisfactory authority on the subject. The 
questions were : — 
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Firstly, What are the substitutes for beer and 
cider for a working man ? 

» Secondly, What is the quantity a healthy working- 
man ought not to exceed as his daily allowance ? 

Thirdly, Do alcoholic drinks assist digestion ? 

Fourtlily, Is it safe for a drinker of stimulants to 
leave them off at once ? 

One of the answers came from A Mullar, Esq., 
M.A., M.D., who had been an abstainer for thirteen 
years. He says in his reply that he would encourage 
her to " impress on those whose welfare she seeks, 
that the popular beKef in the strengthening property 
of beer or other alcoholic drinks is a mistake, a 
delusion, a mere superstition, which receives no 
support from science, nor from common observation, 
if carefully and continuously applied." 

Instead of alcoholic drinks he suggests milk, 
either sweet or sour (buttermilk) diluted with water, 
weak tea, coffee, or cocoa ; or lemonade made with 
slicing a lemon, pouring a pint of boiling water, 
adding a little sugar ; besides other beverages, the 
preparation of which is described in Parkes' 
" Personal Care of Health," 

On the subject of digestion he says : — 

'* Alcoholic drinks may seem to aid digestion for 
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a time, but after a while the stomach becomes 
accustomed to the stimulation, and fails to respond 
unless a larger quantity be taken; and this goes on 
till the habit of taking it in large quantities, and a 
love for it, be formed and the person finds himself a 
drunkard." 

His testimony on the leaving off.stimulants sud- 
denly need not be added, as it agrees with our own 
experience of nearly nineteen years, .during which 
upw3,rds of 6000 adults have signed in our books, 
the majority of whom were .certainly anything but 
moderate drinkers, not one of whom suffered in 
health, though many did from .inco7ive:riience, as all 
who change any habit must do, more or less. 

Another answQr came from a hospital physician, 
John C. Thorowgood, M.P., r.E^C.P. He says that 
the. gre^t .error th^t leads to the worst mischief ap- 
pears to him to be the attempt to replace food by 
alcohol, in the belief that alcohol is strengthening. 

" One is told that a patient has everything that 
is strengthening, and, on inquiry, the sources of 
strength are found to be chiefly brandy and port 
wine. I could fill pages with illustrations of the 
utter fallacy of seeking strength from alcohol, and 
should be then only repeating an oft-told tale, the 
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truth of which has been demonstrated over and 
over again. The practical rulb I follow is, to tell 
my patients to drink only when they eat, and at no 
other time. I also urge them' to avoid spirit drink- 
ing entirely, unless they wish to grow dd before 
their time." 

He has no objection to a glass or two of good ale 
or beer, if a person reUshes his dinner or supper 
better with these adjuncts. But when a person takes 
ale, wine, or spirits whenever he feels low or dull, he 
says, " then the only thing for such an one is total 
abstinence, as he is fully on the road to* become a 
drunkard." 

He adds that he never knew any one permanently 
injured by a trial of total abstinenca 

A third letter was received from a practitioner of 
thirty years' experienee, not a* teetotaler, William 
Prowse. 

He says, categorically : — 

" For the healthy man, engaged in regular and 
even prolonged daily labour, alcoholic drinks of any 
and an kinds are totally unnecessary, — are, more- 
over, positively iDJurious, and always interfere with 
the due performance of his work, even when taken 
in moderation/' 
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1. "Milk, with or without water, barley water, 

skilly, oatmeal gruel, linseed tea, and other 
nourishing drinks may be freely taken by 
the thirsty as excellent substitutes for beer. 
(Tea and coflfee should be taken at meals 
only.) 

2. " "So working man ought to exceed two pints 

of beer in a day, .and he is far better without 

.any. 

.3. " Alcoholic drinks neither promote nor assist 

digestion, and are worse than useless for 

rsuch a purpose. 

4. " It is perfectly saf^ for drinkers of alcoholic 

stimulants to leave them off at once." 
These testimonies, I trust, will be valuable to 
many who are engaged in district visiting. The 
fact that the two last medical men are not total 
. abstainers makes their words the more weighty. 

If it were not for the momentous results con- 
,nected with the subject of beverages, in a country 
which is flooded with intemperance, we should not 
take all this labour on the subject, or trouble our- 
selves about it at alL 

But it will not do to ignore the fact that many a 
man and woman in our parishes, who are supposed 
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to be leading a quiet and moral life, are really in- 
dulging, in a secret way, in this soul-destroying 
vice, which, let us remember, very seldom stands 
alone. There is nothing in the world that stirs up 
that sink of every abomination — the evil and cor- 
rupt nature with which we are all bom — ^like 
alcohol; and, therefore, if the whole man, body, 
soul, and spirit^ is to be yielded to God, the brain, 
which is the commander-in-chief of will and reason, 
as much as of the muscles aucj limbs of the body, 
must be kept in the condition in which God has 
created it, free from anything that shall lessen or 
interfere with its high and holy functions. 

I ask the prayers of all .who read these pages, for 
dear Molly, who has generously allowed me to un- 
veil her past life so far, and to name her as an 
encouragement for all who, having a craving for 
drink, shall desire to give up stimulants, and to 
come and trust under the shadow of His wings, 
where she has found blessed shelter. 



CHAPTEE XII. 



THE DECEIVEE. 



" Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging : and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise." — ^Pjiov. xx. 1. 



The Lancet says, " The pleasurable sense of stimula- 
tion is absolutely misleading." 

I was in a brown study one day, when this 
sentence roused me. It sounds extremely like a 
paraphrase of our motto at the head of this chapter, 
(Prov. XX. 1.) and is an admission from high 
authority that the sense of stimulation caused by 
a glass of wine or beer is rather a sign of power 
lost than gained. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that there is a 
pleasurable sense of stimulation produced by taking 
a moderate quantity of alcohol in any form ; and as 
it is on this fact that the geTieral belief of benefit re- 
ceived is built, this is the stronghold which all 
lovers of truth ought to storm, and they ought not 
to rest until it is levelled to the ground ; and then 
there will be no excuse left for the use of stimulants, 
as a daily beverage, except the honest one, " I take 
them because I like them." 

I remember, some years ago, a man on whom I 
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was calling, vindicated the use of tobacco in what 
seemed to me a funny way. He said, " When I 
comes home from work, and my missus hasn't got 
dinner ready, I takes my pipe and begins to smoke, 
and then, after a bit, I feels quite comfortable, and 
can do without my dinner." I laughed extremely, 
as I answered, " Why, my friend, you have given 
your pipe a terrible character. Don't you see it's 
a cheat and a deceiver ! Your poor, foolish brain 
gets so lulled and drowsy, that the sense of hunger 
is gone, and then it tells you an untruth, and you 
are duped into believing the lie at the expense of 
your poor stomach, which continues empty ; and if 
no nourishment is received into it, how can the 
repair of tissue and fibre be carried on?" My 
friend looked astonished, and was ready to argue on 
the strength of his feelings, but he found his 
theory could not stand, and he said, " Well, I sup- 
pose there must be a* bit of -delusion somehow ; but 
I LIKES MY PIPE.'* To this Unanswerable declara- 
tion I had nothing to' say, except this, " Well, you 
are an honest man to acknowledge this, and you 
must give this henceforth as your reason for smok- 
ing. You see that there's no nourishment in smoke. 
Say for the future — I smoke, because I like it." 
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An importunt conference on the medical aspect 
of the temperance question was held in Oxford in 
October. It was one of a series of gatherings in 
connection with the anniversary of the Oxford 
Diocesan Branch of the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society. The Bishop and many heads of 
houses were present, also senior members of the 
university, the medical profession, &c. The pro- 
ceedings commenced before three o'clock, and con- 
tinued to so late an. hour that darkness had closed 
around the conference before it broke up; and it 
evinced the interest taken in the able expositions 
of scientific truth, from the fact that the assembly 
sat earnestly listening to addresses from invisible 
speakers to an invisible wdience to the close. 

Dr. Kichardson read a paper qu. the suppression 
of intemperence, which made a profound im- 
pression. He named two primary comes by which 
the daily use of alcohol is sustained. 

The first he illustrated by the old proverb, "What 
is bred in the bone will nevQ^r come out of the 
flesh," which he pronounced not quite correct 
anatomically. He said it should be, " What is bred 
in the Irain will never come opt of the flesh," but 
added, that even then it would be imperfect 
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physiologicall,y and should read, " What is bred in 
the brain will never come out of the flesh in one 
generation,^' And he said, " In the question of 
alcohol this saying is signally correct, for in com- 
munities where the daily use of stimulants is a rule, 
there exists a system of breeding the custom which is 
not dispelled in one generation, nor completely in 
two generations." 

He added, " To me it always seems, as I think it 
must to you, one of the most solemn passages 
of human knowledge, to know that even in this 
world we never die ; that our acts, our virtues, our 
failures, our physical conditions, appetites, passions, 
pass on to other generations ; that the forms we 
mould ourselves to, by acts original to ourselves, 
pass on to other generations; that habits and 
passions we subdue in ourselves, are subdued, as 
far as we are concerned, in other generations that 
spring from us." 

Thus Dr. Eichardson gave as one of the primary 
reasons for the continued use of alcohol, the taste 
or appetite or desire for it transmitted to us by our 
predecessors. 

The other primary reason he adduced is the 
false belief as to the effects of this agent upon the 
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body and the bodily powers. From the hilarity 
produced by wine, which was originally conceived 
to be its only virtue, the custom crept in to have 
it at every meal, men desiring to be made hilarious 
daily ; and from this desire came the practice of 
introducing wine or other spirituous liquors at 
certain meals regularly ; and from which again has 
come the idea that the stimulant is also a food. 
He acknowledged that some years ago science, 
in opposition to common-sense experience, gave to 
this view a sort of sanction, slowly rendered, and 
never perfectly rendered. Thus the notion grew 
that alcohol is a necessary food — a food man cannot 
do without, a sustaining food, especially in this 
day of overtaxed brain and muscle. 

Dr. Eichardson then explained the method of 
enquiry by which, in an independent way, he was 
brought, without being able to avoid the result, 
to the conclusion that the popular and prevailing 
idea that alcohol as a food is a necessity for man, 
has no basis whatever from a scientific point 
of view. 

The whole paper is intensely interesting, and he 
reiterates the fact over and over again in different 
ways, that " alcohol is an agent as potent for evil 
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as it is helpless for good; that it begins by 
destroying, and ends by destruction; and it im- 
plants organic changes, which progress independ- 
ently of its presence even in those who are not 
bom." The summary of his researches must be 
put in Dr. Eichardson's own words : — 

"What I may call the preliminary and physi- 
ological part of my research was now concluded. 
I had learned purely by experimental observation 
that in its action on the living body, this chemical 
substance — alcohol, deranges the constitution of the 
blood; unduly excites the heart and respiration; 
paralyses the minute blood-vessels; increases and 
decreases, according to the degree of its application, 
the functions of the digestive organs of the liver 
and of the kidneys ; disturbs the regularity of 
nervous action; lowers the animal temperature; and 
lessens the muscular power. 

" Such, independently of any prejudice of party, 
or influence of sentiment, are the imanswerable 
teachings of the sternest of all evidences — the 
evidences of experiment, of natural fact revealed to 
man by experimental testing of natural phen- 
omena." 

On the moderation theory, he says : — 
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'* I believe the' Church of England Temperance 
Association is divided bjrtwo lines, one of which 
marks off total abstainers, the other moderate 
indulgers. I am one of those who have once 
been bitten by this plea of moderate indulgence. 
Mr. Worldly-Wiseman, with his usual industry, 
tapped me on the shoulder, as he does every man, 
and made a long and plausible palaver on this 
very subject. If I had not been a physician, he 
might have converted me. But side by side with 
his wisdom there came this knowledge, which I 
could not, dare not ignore, that the mere moderate 
man is never safe, neither in the counsel he 
gives to others, nor in the practice he follows 
himself. Furthermore, I observed as a physio- 
logical, or rather psychological, fact, that the 
attraction of alcohol for itself is cumulative. That 
so long as it is present in a human body, even in 
small quantities, the longing for it, the sense of 
requirement for it is present, and that as the 
amount of it insidiously increases, so does the 
desire. 

"On the other hand, I learned that the entire 
freedom from the agent controls entirely the 
desire. That he who is actually emancipated 
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is free, but that he who has a single link of 
the tyrant on his sleeve is still the slave on 
whom more links are attached, with an ease 
which gives no indication until the limbs are 
firmly bound." 

Sometimes I have met with this objection to 
total abstinence, " But all who drink moderately, do 
not become drunkards," true; we all know that 
But, assuredly, some who are moderate to-day will 
be drunkards another day. Eighteen years ago, 
when the subject was very little known to me, I 
urged a man who was moderate to do without his 
beer at his sister's house, where he lodged, for the 
sake of her husband, who having been a drunkard, 
had to our great joy signed the pledge into my book. 
This young man had not learned the sweet lesson of 
self-denial for the good of another, and he laughed 
me to scorn, as to its ever being to himself a snare. 
Three years afterwards, I was asked to visit him' in 
another part of the town. He had become a help- 
less imbecile through drunkenness, without power 
to understand a word spoken to him, and thus he 
passed away to the account to be rendered to God, 
of opportunities and mercies slighted. Ah ! had he 
not the ''single link of the tyrant on his sleeve," 
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when, three years before, I asked him for the sake of 
his brother-in-law to relinquish the cup ? And his 
sister and her husband are also now in the drunkard's 
grave, leaving an inheritance, too sad to think of, 
to their enfeebled offspring. 

Another impartial and entirely scientific witness, 
not long since gone to his rest, Dr. Parker of Netley, 
says, " If alcohol were unknown, half the sin, and 
a large part of the poverty and unhappiness in the 
world, would disappear." To him the British soldier 
owes much, and his premature death is one of the 
greatest losses science, and especially sanitary 
science, has ever sustained. " The instinct of the 
million is wiser than the wisdom of the wisest," it 
is because the working classes have suffered so 
terribly from alcohol, that, in all parts of the king- 
dom, associations spring up from amongst themselves, 
against this their common foe — and how completely 
this has been the case in my experience; from 
amongst 6000 who have entered their names in our 

r 

signature books during eighteen years, each one, ex- 
cept about four persons, came of his own accord, 
unknown personally to us before they came. If 
the strength of a cause is to be judged by the above 
proverb, it is true of total abstinence. 
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But it is the Tooral aspect of the subject with 
which we, who are striving to win souls for Christ, 
have specially to do. The police returns from 
Scarborough, Manchester, Liverpool, London, show 
a most deplorable and marked increase in the 
amount of female drunkenness. God help their 
poor children! During the last twelve months, 
there has been an increase of thirty-six per cent, in 
the amount of female intemperance in Edinburgh. 
Forty five per cent, of the whole drunken commit- 
ments in Islington were females. 

My husband had occasion to call at a small sub- 
urban gin-palace near London, to see one of our old 
school-children, who was there as barmaid. She 
was a remarkably steady well-principled girl, with 
a very pretty face and pleasing manner — we were 
thankful to get her to change her situation for one 
in a family with whom we were intimate, in London, 
and who found her a most valuable servant, and she 
has since married a God-fearing and respectable man, 
in her own position. Whilst she was barmaid, she 
said to my husband, " I have a very responsible post 
here, sir; £400 a- week pass through my hands." 
Just imagine what a tale of woe and degradation 
lay buried in that one sentence, " £400 a- week pass 
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through my hands." From whom did it come? what 
a revelation for the last Day such a source of 
revenue will unfold ! Literally, the bodies and 
souls of men, women, and children, were sold — or 
more truly slain — weekly. Think of it, and this a 
small suburban gin-palace, £20,800 a-ycar ! 

Christians of England, will you take up this 
question of the drink in your prayers daily, and if 
you have done nothing hitherto, will you, to whom 
the fashions of society are, or ought to be amongst 
the renounced things, forego the pleasantness of the 
daily use of alcohol, because of the perishing 
thousands around you ; will you for His sake who 
died for you, discountenance the lie (which science 
proves it to be), that stimulants are necessary to 
health? Will you, by your example, give your 
influence, to form a public opinion on this subject? 

The stem facts, the consequences of the increased 
consumption of stimulants, are showing themselves 
so terribly, that even the most apathetic and heart- 
less find it difficult to escape noticing them. There 
are tens of thousands of wretched victims crying 
out to Heaven for deliverance. But so long as the 
temptations are suffered to remain, and they are 
regulated and under Government sanction, the curse 
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remains, and drinking will not only continue, but 
increase. 

One of the sad revelations made by chaplains of 
prisons, from time to time, is the large number of 
criminals who have attended Sunday schools; The 
Eev. W. Caine, formerly chaplain. of the county 
jail, Manchester, referred to this fact at a meeting 
about two years ago. At one time he found that 
out of about 650 prisoners, 593 had been Sunday 
scholars; and out of 724 prisoners, 81 had been 
Sunday-school teachers. The number of the Sunday- 
school teachers in the Leeds' borough jail was 
exactly in the same proportion. Another fact 
which he named was, the marvellous increase in the 
number of prisoners. When he was at the Man- 
chester county jail, the daily average was 750 ; at 
the time he spoke (Nov. 1874) there were 1100 
prisoners. Female drunkenness had also increased 
60 per cent, during the last four years. 

In the introductory address delivered recently 
at the opening of St. George's Hospital Medical 
School, London, G. F. Blandford, M.D., F.E.C.P., 
Lecturer of Psychological Medicine at the Hospital, 
said, " One of the great causes of the degeneration 
of nerve tissue and nerve force is so potent and so 
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prevalent, that I am sure you will feel with me that no 
efforts that we can make can be too strong to with- 
stand it. This cause is intemperance, chiefly, though 
not exclusively, alcoholic intemperance. Favoured 
as our country is in many ways — exempt from 
cretinism, from malaria, from the heat of the tropics, 
or the cold of a Eussian or Canadian winter ; richer 
than any country on the earth ; pajring more atten- 
tion to cleanliness and sanitary precautions — we 
are yet conspicuous more and more by our ex- 
cesses in drink. It may be accident, or it may not, 
but I seem year by year to be brought in contact 
with a greater number of pei-sons — not amongst the 
labouring, but in the upper classes — whose whole 
lives are blasted by habitual drinking. 

" It is commonly said that the advance of know- 
ledge and education has abolished drinking amongst 
the educated classes. It is certain that now-a-days 
it is not the fashion to drink after dinner till all are 
intoxicated ; and a man appearing before ladies in 
that condition would be thought an ill-bred fellow ; 
but I question whether there is not, for this very 
reason, more private and secret dribking now than 
formerly, more partaking of drams, sodas-and- 
brandies, and glasses of sherry, between meals. Of 
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one thing there can be, T think, no donbt, and that 
is, that there is more secret drinking now amongst 
ladies than there used to be in the days of the 
Georges. ... Of alcoholism and its victims I 
have no time to say more than has already been 
said. They are a large and an increasing class, and 
one which will cause you infinite trouble, anxiety, 
and disappointment when you have to deal with 
them. I trust that one of these days our legislators 
may enable us to apply that which for many is the 
only remedy — compulsory abstinence. I believe 
that by this^many might be reclaimed who are now 
ruining themselves and all around them. I trust 
that each one of you may aid in bringing about 
this legislative interference." 

According to a parliamentary return lately pub- 
lished, the gross revenue derived from fermented 
and spirituous liquors during the financial year 
1875-6, was £33,012,192. 

In the Memorial to the Archbishops and Bishops, 
on Intemperance, signed by more than 8000 clergy- 
men, which was presented to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury by Bishop Abraham, in May, occur these 
words, speaking of legislative remedial measures : — 

** We venture to remind your Lordships {hat a committee of the 
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Convocation of Canterbniy has recommended, in their Keport on 
Temperance, p. 15, that ' a legal power of restraining the issue or 
renewal of licences should be placed in the hands of the persons 
most deeply interested and affected — ^namely, the inhabitants them- 
selves — ^who are entitled to protection from the injurious conse- 
quences of the present system ' ; and that in the more recent 
report of a conmiittee of the Convocation of York, a suggestion 
to the same effect is stated * to be worthy of the gravest considera- 
tion.' " 



Amongst the memorialists are 11 bishops, 19 
deans, 60 archd^cons, 42 canons, 151 hon. canons, 
and 125 prebendaries. 

Bishop Abraham said a very strong feeling was 
entertained by the clergy on that subject. A few 
years ago they were doubtful as to the propriety of 
either petitioning the Legislature or joining any 
such society as the Church of England Temperance 
Society ; but a great change had come over their 
feelings and opinions on that subject, and they were 
now convinced that nothing but the combined 
efforts of themselves and the Church at large, to- 
gether with legislative enactments, would at all 
meet that serious evil. The increase of intemper- 
ance was acknowledged on all hands, and they had 
not asked His Grace and the bishops who had seats 
in the House of Lords to take any steps until they 
had done there own part, and throughout the country 
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tried to rouse the public mind on the subject. In 
the Memorial they expressly left it to His Grace 
and the other members of the Episcopal Bench to 
adopt such remedial measures as they might deem 
best for the purpose. 



CHAPTEE XIIL 

ANOTHER RESCUED BROTHER. 

*^ Bejoice with me ; for I have found my sheep which was 
lost." 



It was a fine winter evening, December 13, 1865 ; 
shortly before the church clocks chimed for eight in 
the evening,! rose, Bible in hand, to go to our National 
School-room close by, where for seven years a prayer- 
meeting of the most earnest and primitive kind had 
been held. Hardly a man there but had known 
terrible battle with our nation's foe — the drink; 
scarcely one but who had been rescued from the 
enemy's ranks to fight under the banner of One 
whose name is Love. I thank God that prayer- 
meeting has never collapsed, though nearly eighteen 
years have passed since it was begun at the earnest 
entreaty ,of the members of my Total Abstinence 
Society. Whilst some have entered into their rest, 
and others are scattered far and wide, still fighting 
on the Lord's side, and fresh additions to our 
number have never been lacking, a few of the dear 
old faces belonging to the days gone by still remain 
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with US, linking our little gathering with the 
memory of the missing ones ; and thus our hearts * 
are strengthened and encouraged from week to 
week. 

Just as I opened the front door to attend this 
meeting, a man with a weather-beaten face, which 
spoke more of the cruel service of sin than of hard 
work or vicissitudes of climate, stood before me. 

I asked, " Do you want to speak to my husband ?" 

"No, ma'am; I have brought a letter for you 
from Eev. Mr. of S." 

" Oh, I know who you are, then. I suppose you 
have just come by train ? " 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" Can you wait an hour without food ?" 

" Oh yes, ma'am." 

" Then come with me, for I have no time now to 
stay ; you shall have supper immediately after." 

Thus saying, I placed the man's bundle on the 
hall table, and putting the unopened letter of intro- 
duction inside my Bible, led the way to the school- 
room. It struck eight as we took our places. 
Amongst the petitions that night, one was added 
for the stranger who had come amongst us. 

When the meeting was over, I introduced our new 
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friend, asking, " Which of you can board and lodge 
him for a week ? I will be accountable for the pay- 
ment ; ** adding, " after that, he will manage for 
himself" A carpenter, since deceased, stood* up 
and said, "My wife will see to him in our 
house." 

That being settled, I asked, " Which of you can 
get him work ? " " 1*11 put him on next Monday 
amongst my plate-layers,'* answered S. M., who has 
long since gone to America, " that is, if hell work ; 
I don't allow no idlers in my gang," giving a look 
of scrutiny at the stranger, as if a little suspicious 
of his stedfastness in labour. James having agreed 
to meet S. M. early on Monday in the square, we 
separated, after I had spoken a few more words to 
the new comer, inviting him to dine in our kitchen 
on Sunday, for the sake of an earnest talk about 
higher matters afterwards. 

" I daresay the clergyman who sent me here, has 
told you a fine lot against me," said James inquir- 
ingly one day: ''but indeed, Pve not been worse 
than others, nor yet so bad as many." 

Waiving that subject, and hoping that these words 
might be rather prompted by the remains of self- 
respect, than by the desire to deceive me, I sug- 
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gested, that now he had signed the pledge into my 
book, he should, in earnest, seek God's help to keep 
it ; and that he should come to Christ, who knew 
all about his past life, and yet loved him, and longed 
to wash him from a]l sin in His precious blood, and 
to give him a new heart, without which he could 
never be a Christian man. 

James came regularly to our meetings, and to 
church ; and in a few months we all noticed what a 
changed man he was, it could be seen by his 
countenance. 

He had found out by the entrance of " God's 
word, which givefli light," that he was a lost sinner 
in need of pardon and mercy. And he came to have 
a talk with me, like the jailor in Philippi, who 
asked, " What must I do to be saved ?" 

His self-justification was flung to the winds ; he 
confessed the whole story of his drunkenness, which 
I had heard before, and he was in deep concern for 
his soul. 

We met many times to talk and pray together 
and gradually, James saw that Christ is our salva- 
tion. James' face brightened day by day, as more 
light broke iu from the cross of Christ, His empty 
grave, and His positioiv m ^J[i^ Y^'i^'iXiQ.Q of God, on 
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our behalf, and James became the very picture of 
gladness of heart. 

A year after he had signed the pledge, he came to 
me, saying, " Please ma'am, I want you to pray for 
me, I'm going to see my daughter, and to visit the 
old place where I was used to live." 

My countenance fell. " Never fear ma'am ; now 
don't you take on about me breaking ! No, thank 
God, I don't go without having asked God, and I 
feel as if the sight of me as I am, and the change in 
me, may do good to some of my old companions." 

1 implored him to wait longer, but his mind was 

made up to go. " Isn't the Lord as much in as 

here ? " was his answer, with a countenance beaming 
with trust. So I contented myself by asking if he 
had money enough for his journey. 

" Oh yes, ma'am, thank you all the same -, and 
I've bought a nice present to take my daughter." 

I remembered how he used to beg of her every 
penny of her wages in his drinking days, and 
thanked God for this token of the change wrought 
on his heart, which would comfort the daughter, 
who was a God-fearing girl, in service. 

Since this visit, Martha and her husband (for sha 

is now married) have paid James a vm^j^xAV^V'^^ 

o 
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been to see them in their cottage-home in W., and 
has delighted his old friend, the clergyman, who 
first introduced him to me, by the marvellous trans- 
formation of this once ." incorrigible " man, by the 
grace of God. 

I forgot to mention that James only continued a 
short time at the plate-layer^s work ; for when the 
drink was cast aside, he was found competent to 
take a higher class of situation. He went to 

Mr. , as gardener and factotum, and to our 

satisfaction, continues in the same place, lodging 
■elsewhere. As a proof of the value set on his 
character, I would add, when the family go from 
home, James is often left in charge of house, live 
stock, garden, and alL 

James is now getting an old man ; and no doubt 
his former way of living is telling on him, as it 
always must do, sooner or later, on all who have 
been intemperate. 

The late severe winters have tried him much, and 
he was ill nine weeks together on one occasion; 
and hearing that his wages were invariably stopped 
at such times, I offered to help him, thinking he 
must be in need of nourishing food. But no ; our 
friend, with his usuaV \yti^\. iaa^, assured me he 



•* 
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was doing very comfortably. He had been obliged 
to draw money from his little savings, but he de- 
clared that he could manage very well till, please 
God, he was able to be at work again. 

Just a few words in conclusion to all temperance 
workers. It is a solemn responsibiUty to get hold 
of a drunken man ; when his head is sane, and the 
old companions are shunned, we ought to provide 
him with something that shall tdl far eternity, or 
else " the swept and garnished soul " will be none 
the better, but rather the worse; for Satan has 
many emissaries ready to catch hold of such a 
tenement, and make it a stronghold for himself. 
There are infidel total abstainers ready to draw 
such a one into their set in our great towns and 
cities, and to find employment for them in their 
Sunday and week-night meetings. 

This little sketch would not be complete without 
adding that dear James was at our prayer-meeting 
last Saturday night, and he is a constant attendant 
and communicant at his parish church, which is not 
St. Alkmond's. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

NON-ALCOHOLIC TREATMENT OF DISEASJS^ 
** Facts are stubborn chiels that winna ding.'* 



I AM not going to give a leaf out of a doctor's book, 
but to relate some experiences which may be ex- 
ceedingly useful and helpful to wilful total abstain- 
ers, who, like myself, notwithstanding their thorough 
trust in their medical friend, and obedience to his 
orders, are so well known for their strength of pur- 
pose on this, their crotchet, that no one will venture 
to order them stimulants. 

It was on Sunday, March 21, 1858, 1 signed the 
pledge, in my husband's presence at home, in order 
to get the wives of my members to follow my ex- 
ample, the men having felt greatly tried by the 
presence of beer at all their meals, when they were 
themselves still weak as abstainers ; and they were 
afraid lest the temptation, close under their very 
nose, would prove one day too strong for their for- 
titude. 

In April the small-pox began to x^iga wskssvv^^* *0w^ 
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children in the Butcher Eow. One died, and several 
were very ilL Abram W/s child lay for thirteen 
days as ill as she could be, with this loathsome 
disease. The parents had only lately signed; and 
this little fairy, their youngest child, three years 
old, had taken a great fancy to ma For the 
parents' sake I visited the child daily, and I hap- 
pened to be there the night before she died, when 
the husband oame in from his work. He had 
walked five miles, and looked worn and haggard ; 
and the moment he entered, his wife said to him, 
" Here, Abram, take the child ; she hasn't been out 
of my arms all day. I a'most tired to death." I 
stretched out my arms, and said, " No, get him his 
supper, he looks so tired ; let me have the chUd." 
She put a woollen shawl round the little one, in 
•which it had lain every night in the cradle, and 
placed it in my arms. Probably it was twenty 
•minutes before I rose to take leave, and the conse- 
quence was that I caught the small-pox, without 
.the slightest idea that it was possible to do so from 
so young a xjhild. 

A young woman was very ill with fever at the 

same time at the " Bear," and the doctor had begged 

me not to visit liei \ W\. \ifcmo m^-^^ ^caxious for 
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her than apprehensive for myself, I had been three 
times to see her. My husband was also visiting 
her regularly. 

Feeling ill, and not knowing what was coming, 
I went suddenly to my sister's in Somersetshire 
for a few days rest. Finding the trains more con- 
venient from Bristol than my stupid interpretation 
of Bradshaw had led us to expect, I arrived at my 
destination an hour before my sister's carriage was 
sent to meet me ; so I walked the field way to her 
house, two miles, the porter carrying my port- 
manteau, as no other train was due at that country 
station for a long time. He walked so fast that I 
had hard work to keep pace with him, and as it 
was one of the first lovely, warm, sunny, spring 
days, I was in a glow on arriving. After the 
hearty welcome was over, and I had taken refresh- 
ments, ray sister insisted on my having a sound 
sleep until the evening. When I awoke, and had 
taken a bath, I dressed and came down stairs as 
fresh as a lark, but before half an hour had passed, 
I had to be helped out of the room, and next day 
it was found necessary to have medical advice, and 
I felt sure I was in for fever similar to tha ^^^vs^Y 
had been attending. Knowing \k\.^ ^XV '^^fi* yv^ksSN:^ 
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ordered, and enjoying the perfect calm and leisure 
for reviewing the new work that was opening 
before me, it was rather startling to hear when the 
doctor came that I was going to have small-pox ! 

Seeing I had a heavy cold on the chest, he 
ordered the windows to be closed, and great care 
to be taken of me. But as soon as he was gone, 
my sister said, " Our servants are young and 
healthy, they have never had small-pox, nor has 
my husband; and I mean to be your nurse, and 
to exercise my common sense. Our sweet country 
air cannot hurt you, so I shall keep the casement 
open which is nearest the door, and keep that and 
the staircase window open just outside the room, 
and you shall be out of all draught." She, with 
characteristic unselfishness, never considered the 
infection for herself, for she, too, had never had the 
disease. I told my doctor that I was a total ab- 
stainer, and ready to obey his orders fully, but I 
could not take stimulants. 

I confess that in the early weeks which followed 
my signing, it was trying to do without it; but 
having counted the cost, and having done it for 
the people's sake in the Lord's strength, it was right 
to test it in sickness ^s \?^ ^ vcL\i^"?>!i^\ therefore 
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by God's blessing I resisted all entreaties to take 
it when recovering ; and it was too soon after re- 
linguishing it to be able to say that it was not 
without a real trial, in the prostration that followed 
my illness, for I fainted the first time I sat up 
in bed. Milk answered perfectly, and by God's 
blessing, after ten days at Weston Super Mare, and 
warm sea-baths, I returned home, after six weeks 
absence, with my health so wonderfully renovated, 
that for ten years, during which an extraordinary 
amount of work had to be gone through, I hardly 
ever lost the sense of enjoyment of physical and 
mental energy ; and God graciously kept my sister 
and her household &om taking the infection. 

I must now pass on to 1868, ten years. It 
was the day that F. and S. were elected M.P.S 
for Shrewsbury; and being a tory, without any 
knowledge of politics, it was to me an occasion of 
excitement. But I was too ill with headache to 
leave the house, and at last it was evident serious 
illness was at hand. Our medical friend found me 
utterly prostrate with erysipelas in the head, which, 
in a few hours, so completely transformed my 
appearance, that no one would have kno^^niTSi^. ^ 
remember asking him, two days «4\.ex^ " Kxcl \. Ss^. 
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danger ? " and the answer, " Yes, you are." " Then 
do you think it possible I may die?" "Yes; I 
cannot tell yet whether you will get over it." This 
was, perhaps, the most solemn moment of my life, 
and nothing but Christ can be the stay of any soul, 
that has felt its own utter need and vileness, in 
the immediate presence of eternity. Every other 
prop is rotten and untrustworthy, therefore a refuge 
of lies. Oh! the boundless grace that can satisfy 
and sustain in such a season the poor naked soul, 
from whom every other foundation but Christ Him- 
self has long been broken to shivers, and every 
other rag of covering but His spotless robe has 
been torn asunder. Yes. Christ ivas enough, and 
without quailing, it was good to rest in the " ever- 
lasting arms," and to know that He is a "sure 
foundation," a " tried stone," and to test for oneself 
the sufficiency of the grace laid up in Him for our 
utmost need at the hour of death, as well as in the 
day of health and strength. 

My doctor said to my husband, " I dare not 

recommend stimulants to Mrs. W. She would not 

take them, but I should prescribe them to any one 

else,'* And when the turn had taken place, and I 

was recovering, lie said, "\ w^^et Vas^ ^s:^ q,uq 
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who had erysipelas so fuUy developed in the face 
and head continue so calm in brain.'' My husband 
said, ''It was because she had perfect peace in 
Christ." My answer was, when I heard it a few 
days after, " No ; people who have peace in Christ 
are as liable to delirium as others; the reason 
with me was a purely physical one. My brain had 
no alcohol in it.*' 

My doctor's partner came to see me when I was 
at the worst, and he said, "You take plenty of 
sherry, of course ?" I fear my answer was terribly 
vehement, like a " rabid teetotaler " as I was ! We 
had a good laugh about it the other day, when he 
told me he had now abstained for two years himseK ! 

I think the wonderful change in the medical 
aspect of the question is the most encouraging 
feature in the present day. 

A man in my society who had been very drunken, 
and had never kept the pledge long, though he had 
signed many times, is now, by God's help, which he 
has at last really sought, an abstainer, and has been 
nearly a year in our ranks, attending our meetings 
and church regularly. He became out of sorts 
lately, and went to his club doctor, a stranger to me ; 
and not getting better as soon as \i^ ^^^ ex^^^Xa.^^ 
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he asked, with a kind of hesitation and donbt on 
his mind, whether his ailment was not paitly dne 
to his having relinquished stimulants, and whether 
he would not be better for a glass of beer. " By no 
means touch it," was the answer ; " it won't do you 
any good, but it will do you harm." H. E. told me 
this himseK. 

I remember visiting a navvy about ten years ago, 
who was very ill in fever. He had been some 
months a faithful abstainer, and was ordered a few 
spoonsful of port wine, and beef-tea, alternately, 
every twenty minutes. Finding he was not attended 
to, I took my station by his bedside till his mother 
came. I took the wine, lest some inferior stuff 
from a public-house should be obtained for him, and 
feeling responsible for his life, I obeyed the doctor's 
orders to the letter. Could I have forseen that he 
would die, even with the stimulant, I would have 
ventured to withhold it, as I have done since, with 
decided benefit to the patient^ and substituted for it 
milk, or more beef-tea. I remember each time after 
giving the wine how the poor fellow, who was ill in 
fever, became very excited, wanted to rise from his 
bed, threw up his arms, and shouted with all his 
might; but after tYie\>^ei-\,^«u\i^ '^ould appear quite 
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Gomforted^ and a gleam of consciousness would re- 
turn, and he would thank me, evidently recog- 
nising me. 

Charles Thomas, who signed in March 1858, was, 
after some few years, ill from overwork and fatigue ; 
a strong sense of his responsibility as the bread- 
winner for his large family of little ones having 
caused him to undergo more exertion than his 
frame was capable of bearing. He was under his 
club doctor for some time ; and porter was strongly 
recommended. He honestly said, " I durst not take 
it, sir. IVe tried both ways : I was a drunkard, and 
now, by God's help, I've got things straight and 
comfortable at home. I couldn't trust myself to 
taste it again, lest I should go back to the old ways, 
as I've see;i so many do from our society. Is there 
nothing else I could take instead of the porter, sir ?" 
Most kindly the doctor changed the order from the 
stimulant to milk, and my friend recovered tone and 
health without running any risk. 

This was very satisfactory to us all, and a great 
strengthener to some whb were not quite sure about 
the health side of the question, though they were 
abstainers for the sake of their wives and families. 
The pledge I had signed in 1&5S nj^a >J»k\^\— ^^"V 
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promise, by the help of God, to abstain from all 
intoxicating drinks, except when ordered by the 
doctor, or when taken in the Lord's Supper.*' It 
was quite legitimate, therefore, to take stimulants 
in illness, according to these words, when prescribed 
by the doctor ; and I did so on one occasion, when 
suffering from bilious fever, in the Isle of Man, and 
was for some days unable to retain the smallest 
portion of gruel or weak broth. My husband came 
to me with such an imploring face, full of anxiety, 
bringing a wine-glass of soda-water, with some 
brandy in it. I took it for three days, and about a 
week after, I wrote afresh our pledge, and signed 
my name to it, my husband adding his as witness. 
I gummed this inside the cover of my Bible. 

I think this one exception during nineteen 
years' experience, in my own case, of the non- 
alcoholic treatment during illness, proves the rule 
as far as I am concerned. It was not taken 
with any idea of strengthening me, but to allay 
the nausea caused by the illness from which I 
was suffering, and to stay the sickness. On 
recovering, after signing again, I bore the weakness 
and prostration which such an attack leaves, 
without a spot oi ^\iTa\i\a.\i\,, having not the 
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slightest dependence upon it as affording per- 
manent strength. 

I know a lady who was suffering many years 
ago with abscesses. She was very much reduced 
in strength, and became quite emaciated. An 
abscess would take three months in coming, and 
when it began to suppurate it would take another 
three months before it subsided. At such times 
the prostration was so great, she was unable to 
walk across the room without help. Stimulants 
were freely administered. She used to faint 
several times a day from exhaustion. 

Her husband who was a clergyman had become 
a pledged abstainer for his peoples' sake, and 
she, wishing to sail in the same boat with him, 
relinquished stimulants without signing any pledge. 

When the next abscess was coming, a relation in 
London invited her to stay with her, and persuaded 
her to consult some physician whom she considered 
a competent authority in such matters. 

The relative, who was an old lady, accompanied 
her to Sir Benjamin Brodie's, and feeling grieved 
that her friend positively refused port wine and 
stout, both of which were considered necessary for 
her, she told Sir Benjamin BioAi^. kH.\.<£t ?w 
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thorough examination of his patient, the doctor 
said kindly, "I shall not order any stimulants, 
she has my full sanction to drink water;" and 
he assured them thiat water would be the best 
thing, and that he attached no value to stimulants 
as giving any strength under exhaustion or weak- 
ness. The patient was recommended to take 
instead concentrated essence of sarsapariUa, a 
table-spoonful in a tumbler of wat^r, and a few 
drops of diluted sulphuric acid. 

This refreshing drink was taken at meals, and 
was continued for two years, and the lady entirely 
recovered her tone, and the abscesses ceased. She 
was then about 32 years of age. 

Strange to add she returned to stimulants after 
the two years were over ! But has again become 
an abstainer. 

Fallacies on the marvellous virtues of alcohol 
in health and sickness have had their day, and 
have dominated long enough over the customs 
and fashions of men from the highest to the 
lowest class. No one ventured to challenge the 
authority of a prescription ; it was law, and as such 
reigned supreme. But a new era has arrived 
Science and expemnc^ h^ve been accumulating 
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facts which cannot be set aside. 'Vital statistics 
are not wanting to corroborate their testimony, 
and^we will name two witnesses on this subject, 
trusting that their voice will be considered worthy 
of a quiet and patient hearing. 

The first of these is the United Kingdom 
Providence Institution, which has been favoured 
with unprecedented success, and has grown into 
one of the most gigantic institutions of its kind. 

It has two sections, a temperance section, and 
a general section. By this we mean abstainers and 
non-abstainers ; and we would explain this further 
for the sake of those who have not known of it, 
that by the term non-abstainers is meant persons 
of strictly moderate habits, who have not, and do 
not drink to excess. It is now a good many years 
since its first statistical contribution to vital 
economics astonished everybody. That an abstain- 
ing insurer stood nineteen per cent better than 
his moderate drinking co -insurer in his chances 
of life, was a startling fact to learn! Every 
five years the statistics are published and compared, 
and the result is thus confirmed. Thus it is 
an undoubted fact, proved over and over again 
that a larger jproportion of tlie novi-^^^aMx^^ 
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section die annually; and though the general 
section is considerably larger than the abstaining, 
the dividends of the former are reduced to a point 
nearly equal to that of the abstaining section, 
although that section is much less numerous. 

Most wisely the statement of accounts of the 
two sections has been kept separate ; and as it is an 
actual fact that those who do not drink any stimu- 
lants do not die so fast as the members of the 
other section, the bonus is larger for the abstainers ! 

The second witness we shall bring forward is the 
London Temperance Hospital. This has only been 
established a short time ; the third annual report 
was presented on the 29th of May. 

A site for the building has been secured in 
Hampstead Eoad — a site worthy of a national 
effort of curing disease without alcohol, to which 
a man or woman from any parfc of the kingdom 
may be sent without the peril of being hurled back 
into drunkenness by the doctor's prescriptions; 
and large and well sustained efforts , are being 
made to get up the funds for the erection of a 
suitable hospital. 

By the report we learn that for the year end- 
ing April 1876, Ih^ m-^^\Afe\i\,'s» ^w.\!ahered 123, and 
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the out-patients 1164, making a total since the 
institution was opened, only two and a half years 
ago, of 325 of the former, and 29C6 of the 
latter. "The medical staff, who regard the 
question from a strictly professional point of 
view, have seen no reason during the year to 
administer alcohol in any form or degree, and 
the rate of mortality continues so low as further 
to confirm all other evidences of the wisdom of 
the non-alcoholic treatment adopted.*' 
^ The report goes on to say, " The medical journals 
and general press have been stirred by discussions 
of the question, and it is impossible to mistake 
the signs of a growing spirit of ^inquiry, which has 
only to be faithfully cherished in order to re- 
volutionise medical practice and public opinion 
concerning the value of alcohol in the treatment 
of disease. No doubt can exist in the mind of 
every reflecting observer, that alcoholic compounds 
must be banished from the ordinary treatment 
of disease before any substantial arrest can 
be placed on their circulation and mischievous 
influence in social circles, and before any general 
change will occur in the superstitious esti\s\a.\fc ^1 
their value on the preservation oi "he^^X^r 
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We cannot leave the account of the London 
Temperance Hospital without selecting a few cases 
which are a sample of the rest The first is that of 
a mason, aged 52, a total abstainer, who underwent 
amputation of foot by Syme's operation, and was 
overtaken in the course of it by severe haemorrhage. 
He was " a most unfavourable subject for treatment 
of any sort,** but he expressed an urgent desire for 
amputation : the result will be seen in the following 
words. 

'* On April 8, 1875, chloroform was given, and the 
diseased foot was amputated by Dr. Edmunds a little 
above the ankle joint. The flaps came together 
very perfectly, and united almost entirely by direct 
adhesion, and he left the hospital with a singularly 
perfect and useful stump. During the operation, a 
severe and unlooked-for hsemorrhage occurred, and 
a medical friend, who had come in to take charge of 
the tourniquet, said, * He is dying ; shall I give 
him some brandy V Dr. Edmunds, thinking that 
brandy would do no good, said, 'No, do the best 
you can with the tourniquet, and stop the chloro- 
form.* Having tied a piece of bandage tightly 
round the lower part of the leg, Dr. Edmunds went 
on to corQpletet\ieaevet^XLQ.^oi>i}w^i<^<^\»,^yxi\^^^^ 
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the arteries. The ligature was then removed, and 
some beef-tea and ammonia administered to the 
patient, while the flaps were brought together, and 
the stump was dressed. The patient gradually 
rallied, and having been wrapped up and left on the 
operating table for a time, was moved into bed, and 
under non-alcoholic treatment^ he recovered from 
the operation promptly and perfectly, and left the 
hospital on June 15, 1875." 

The next case we will give is that of a young 
woman of twenty-one, suffering from heart-disease 
and many complications ; but she was an abstainer; 
and we will show what benefit she experienced. 

** When admitted, she had a severe cough, great 
difficulty of breathing, and pain in the chest on 
taking a deep breath, and was so weak as to be 
almost unable to stand. While in the hospital she 
had a severe attack of spasm of the heart, each of 
which rendered her insensible for two or three hours, 
and threatened her life. She had also on one 
occasion an alarming attack of congestion of the 
lungs. She gradually improved after fifteen weeks* 
non-alcoholic treatment, and left the hospital as 
well as she could ever hope to be. Dr. Lae^xvxjAjst 
whose care this patient was, Temaikfedi XJaaJ^ ^J^ "^^^ 
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most forcibly in favour of the non-alcoholic treat- 
ment." 

We will only add one inore — she was not an 
abstainer, alas ! — o, very bad case — a dipsomaniac, a 
married woman, aged fifty-five, who was admitted 
in September 1875. 

" This patient had been in the habit of taking 
brandy whenever she felt at all unwell, and the 
habit at last became so strong upon her, that she 
took advantage of every conceivable opportunity to 
obtain spirits. Her home became a complete wreck, 
although in her sober moments her husband says, 
that * a better wife never breathed.' On admittance, 
her appetite was bad, and she was unable to sleep. 
Sedative draughts were at first given to her at bed- 
time, but they were gradually discontinued as the 
health improved. Eemedies were given which 
overcame the constant craving she had for intoxi- 
cating liquors. She remained in the hospital under 
the care of Dr. Lee for four weeks, and when dis- 
charged, was able to eat and sleep well." 

It may perhaps add to the interest of this little 
volume to know, that had it not been for the 
leisure afforded by an attack of bronchitis, it would 
not have been vviltt^u. 
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Should these pages prove neither dull nor unin- 
teresting, it is hoped they may furnish a further 
proof that a teetotaler's brain can be bright and 
cheery even under the depressing influences of a 
month's seclusion in a sick-room. 

To help in any way the cause of truth, especially 
where it affects the wellbeing of so many thousands, 
on a subject which has become one of painful 
interest; and to add the result of nearly twenty 
years' experience to that of other current works, are 
surely worth all' the weariness the effort may have 
cost. 



r 



. CHAPTEE XV. 

PUBUCANS AND THEIR WIVES. 

Down in the human heart, crushed by the tempter, 
Feelings lie buried that grace can restore : 

Touched by a loving heart, wakened by kindness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once more. 

Bescue the perishing, duty demands it ; 

Strength for thy labour the Lord will provide : 
Back to the narrow way ; patiently win them ; 

Tell the poor wanderer a Saviour has died. 



y 



Some years ago, I came in one day very tired, and 
taking a wine-glass of milk and a biscuit, I told the 
servant that I wanted perfect rest for twenty 
minutes ; no one was to be admitted during that 
time ; and should any one call, the true reason was 
to be given. The best tonic on such occasions is 
a stroTigy earnest look upwards to Him who, in the 
days of His flesh, " being wearied with His journey," 
sat on Jacob's well ; and of whom it is written, " We 
have not an high priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let 
us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
in time of need." 

The great law of compensation, so graciously 
appointed according to every one's necessity, gives 
to those who have active brains tti^ ^o^^^ <^i \^S^% 
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asleep in a moment When thus resting, and just 
as I had lost consciousness, Maiy came in, contrary 
to my orders, and looking very sorry, she awoke me 
with an earnest entreaty that I would go down and 
speak to a woman who wished to see me. " Indeed, 
ma'am, I am sure, when you see her, you will say 
she ought not to be sent away; she looks in the 
very last stage of consumption, and asked for you 
as if it was on some most important business. A 
respectable-looking servant is with her, on whose 
arm she leaned." 

Of course, without a moment's hesitation, I went 
down stairs, and it solemnised me to see the stately, 
slender form, with a countenance in which anxiety 
and terror of conscience added a painful interest to 
features that were almost already in the grasp of 
death. 

I begged her to be reseated, for she had at- 
tempted to rise from the chair, and placing myself 
close beside her, she said, gasping for breath at 
every few words, "I have been three years in a 
lingering consumption. My days are numbered. 
My minister comes to see me, but only speaks to 
me of my bodily ailments, and though he is very 
kind, I feel that's uot uliat I ueed^ \^^\it ihstruc- 
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tioD. What must become of me if I am not taught 
how I can be saved ? I have come to ask you to 
teach me. I have lived in ignorance and neglect 
of God ; will you let me come every day at this 
hour to you, and will you show me what I must do 
to be saved ? " 

She shed no tears. It was impossible for me 
not to do so. Giving me her hand, and letting me 
hold it in mine whilst we sat together, I promised 
all she Moshed, and asking God's blessing upon her, 
she with difficulty rose, and leaning on the other 
woman, she left. 

I sat thinking for some time, and wondered why 
I did not ask her name or residence, but so entirely 
engrossed were my thoughts with herself, that it 
never entered my head. 

The next day came, but she was not true to her 
appointment. Several days passed, and I did not 
see her. I was greatly distressed; no one could tell 
me who she was by my description. At last, one 
evening, the attendant who accompanied her called 
to see me, and to beg me to come the next day 
about ten o'clock. 

To my astonishment I found she was a publican's 
wife. Her husband's house waa a xio\.OTi!a>0L^ \Ry.^ 
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one for profligacy, •&c. They were not parishioners 
of ours. I visited her regularly for three months. 
When I first went, she was sitting in the little 
parlour behind the bar, with a small glass pane 
and curtain between, through which the customers 
could be seen, though they could not see us. On 
entering, I sat down and asked her about herself, 
and expressed my sorrow that I had not asked her 
name or address, by which inadvertency so much 
time had been lost; she waved her hand, and 
pointed to the large Bible placed on a small table 
by my side. Her anxiety for the one thing needful 
absorbed every other thought ; not a word did she 
ever utter about her bodily sufferings. All her 
interest was bound up in getting salvation. It was 
solemn to speak of sin, its wages, and of Christ the 
sin-bearer. With such a learner it was sweet to 
enter the presence chamber of the Sovereign Giver 
of all grace, and in the name of Jesus to come and 
to receive out of the wondrous fullness laid up in 
Him all we needed — pardon, peace, sanctification, 
redemption, &c. 

Her mind opened day by day to receive Christ. 
And I can never read Eom. v. 17 without thinking 
oi her. " For ii by ovi^TSi'axi'^ ^^S^uce death reigned 
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by one ; much more they, which receive aJytmdance 
of grace and of the gift of righteotimess, shall reigu 
in life by one, Jesus Christ." 

Shortly before her death, she said, "I wish to 
get your promise about a legacy I have got to leave 
to you." I looked perplexed, wondering what she 
meant. " You have seen my daughter, she is but a 
child. I want you to promise me that you will 
remove her from here as soon aa I am dead, and 
take her and bring her up to fear God, and to get 
her Uving honestly." 

I agreed to do this. " Here is a saving's bank 
book, in which I have laid by, unknown to my 
husband, some few pounds; use it for her, it is 
entered in her name." 

I felt a difficulty as soon as her husband's name 
was mentioned; never having seen him, and the 
business having apparently dropped through, for it 
became a rare thing for a customer to enter the bar, 
I had thought she wa« a widow, for we had never 
spoken about any matters- connected with her 
family. 

" My husband is not her father ; when I married 
him, I was a widow with this child ; it has been, 
the ruination of him taking to tliia Wsm.e;9>^^\va\jia». 
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got to drink ; and Oh ! it's an awful thing, for soul 
and body, to keep a public-house^ if one is to make 
money by it; and I should not like her to remember 
we ever kept one when she grows np. I have kept 
her out of seeing anything wrong; she has been 
kept to her school regularly, and I have put her to 
bed early eveiy night, but when I'm gon^ she will 
see enough sin at nights to turn her all wrong; and 
I shall die happy now if I know yon have taken 
charge of her." 

We placed the child, after the mother's death, ifi 
the charge of the mistress at Millington's Hospital, 
who boarded her and taught her, charging us so 
much a-year. She was received, about fourteen 
months afterwards, in Miiller's Orphanage, on 
Ashby Down, Bristol, into whose hands we placed 
the savings' bank book, from which nothing had, in 
the meantime, been drawn, and L. has been for 
some years now in service, doing well. 

This touching intercourse with a publican's wife, 
in the early days of our battle with the drink, made 
me feel more tenderly for the whole class. There 
are more aching hearts engaged in the traffic than 
perhaps we imagine. More than one has come to 
me to confess this, a.\i^ \iO %.^ \\i ^Wt way they 
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could manage to get out of the business. Where 
there's a will there's a way, and if ever there was 
a case in which the giving up of a public-house 
seemed an impossibility, it was in the case of Henry 
WiUiams, who kept the Three Tuns, in the Castle 
Foregate. 

The seed of grace was sown early in his heart at 
the Sunday school, and he was, when quite young, 
an earnest. God-fearing lad. But he was led to 
drink by men at the works where he was engaged ; 
and on one occasion, the particulars of which need 
not be given, he was very much intoxicated. This 
gave him such a sickening of intemperance, and 
such a nausea when the smell of drink was forced 
upon him, that he would walk to the opposite side 
of the road to avoid passing a beer-house or public- 
house. 

He was working as brakesman in Liverpool, and 
had also a good deal of shunting to do on the line. 
He met with a terrible accident one day. An engine 
came down upon him when he was not aware, 
tossing him over and over again, and terribly 
bruising his arms and body. How it was that he 
was not killed on the spot seems amij^ters. ^^ 
was picked up bleedings and taken to ^e \ka^'^'^^s^i 
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and it was found necessaiy to amputate the one aim 
from the shoulder, and the other below the elboir. 
Thus he lost both Ins hands. He was then in the 
(FonestMr^s Mendlj sodety; and they got np an 
amateur performance («liis bdial£ The secnetaiy 
was a publican, and though £60 was collected, he 
onlj received £3, 10& of 4his laxge sum on the 
Sunda J after his arms had be^i removed. He was 
helped further by his fellow-workmen^ who thoo^t 
that a public-house would be the best way for poor 
Williams to earn his bread ; so he became a publicas, 
and his wife drew the drink whilst Williams acted 
as "mine host" 

It is rather amusing to hear tha story of this 
honest man's career in the ** public line." He had 
•two very inconvenient possessions for^hat office— a 
tender, feeling heart, and a conscience. When men 
came in drunk, thinking to prolong their jollifica- 
tion, his wife, at his suggestion, would take all the 
•money out of their pockets, and carry it to their 
wives, and would keep the men there as long as 
they could, that they might not run up scores any- 
where else ! When they began their business, H. 
Williams and bia "T^ife tesiolved that they would be 
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upright and honest, and keep to the hours allowed 
hj law. , 

"But, Mr. Williams, do you mean to say/' I 
asked, " that any houses are open in the prohibited 
hours ?" 

" Oh, bless you, ma'am, why thete's more than one 
door to every public-house ! Some have got three, 
and some more than that ; and when the police is 
coming, it's easy for some one to be set on the op- 
posite side the street to watch, and give notice ; 
and they send the me& off upstairs out of the way, 
and nobody's the wiser." 

"Then, I suspect, yours was not a profitable 
concern ?" 

" No ; it couldn't be. I defy any man or woman 
to make it a good paying business, if they'd keep 

their conscience. I'll tell you what I heard Mr. , 

who kept the public-house at , say to a farmer, 

when I was a railway porter at C. They two was 
walking up and down the platform, and I heard the 
one say just this same confession to the farmer, and 
laugh ; and the farmer says to him, * Then, how do 
you make it pay ? for I hear you are doing a brisk 
trade;' and Mr. S. says, 'Well, I don't mind telling 
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ffou. We pat a nick in the ehalli^ and 
we put two. You see it marks double with one 
stroke of the dialk, if there's (xdb nick; and tiue^ 
if tbere\) two idoks t Th^ when a man's dmk; 
and calls £or more beer» and his jug's fillip and ha 
have paid for it, Z go and pat it adde^ and htiiig 
him some small beer^ and ohaxgesame asfor tfo&er, 
and he don't know anjrthing about it Tern see, 
we're fotced to be iq^ ta dodges to make it pay 1" 

Ko confessiona ome made aboat adolterationa ! 

^' What made ymi give np your paUio^houaey 
Mr. WilliamsJ" 

^' Well, I never liked it, and it conld never pay 
.as / went on ; for you mixst put conscience out of 
.the road altogether if you are resolved to get money 
hj it ; and that I ^couldn't do. I went regular every 
Sunday to j)ublic worship, and my wife was all the 
while serving the devil, and I said within myself, 
* This won't do/ But I could not see my way out 
,of it, tiU my wife was took ill with 'ulcerated' 
trheumatiam, and then I thought it might be a 
judgment upon me. So I prayed about it, and we 
dropped it rather gradual, and one day I took down 
the ^Q, and shut it up altogether. This was 
JFriday, October 10,1?>^^\ wiil md to my wife, 
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' Now, well trust Providence/ for I couldn't go on 
as I was ; prayer was hindered, and I was that un- 
happy, it was no use to contend against it any 
longer. And on Monday, the 13th, S. E. came to 
our house, and he said (you know, he was one of 
our customers), ' I say, if your house had been opeji 
last night, I shouldn't have drunk so much, nor 
spent so much money.' So I says to him, *You 
come with me, aiid we'll sign the pledge together to 
the lady. I need not sign, for the matter of that ; 
I don'4; care for tiie drink, but still I'll sign, if 
you will.' And so we both Game up to your meeting 
at the schoolroom, and signed after it was over. It 
would have been a good job if he'd kept it, but I've 
^'been faithful to it ; it was thirteen years ago, the 
13th of October last." 

And then we spoke of the mercy of God from that 
time to the present, that bread bad never been 
lacking from the.day he gave up th^t business. " It's 
a soul and body destroying concen^i, to them that 
buys and them thai sells^" said ^enry, '' and I can't 
think howei^r it was I stayed so long at it It was 
two years and nine months." 

" And how was it that nobody else took the house 
.aud carried on .the .trafl&c ?" 
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" Well, we continued in the boi^ for moAf 
eight years after tibat, and ;^aM onr rmt regolarlji 
and it wasn't as if the house belonged to the txade^ 
;i^oa see; it did not belong to a brew«r or wm 
merchant, but it belonged to tiie railway <iompasaji 
and as long as they got their rent, it was all one to 
TneuL 

Yes ; my Mend had just hit on the ttrmgfih 
of the trafKc — the vested irUer^eU. It is this which 
perpetuates the evil, and if one notices any new 
rt>w of cottages being erected^ for workmen and 
their families, one is sure to see one dose by, 
built with all the tmmistakable appendages of a 
public house; so eagerly is every available spot 
and likely site pounced upon, and that with a 
zeal and devotion, which is, alas, not from ij^xmy 
that one marvels how it can be allowed. 

I remember visiting' some of the public-houses 
in our parish about twenty five years ago, on the 
subject of Sunday closing. The encouragement 
received took me by surprise. Without an ex- 
ception each landlord expressed a willingness to do 
so, if everj'- one in the town would do the same. I 
Went afterwards to some gentlemen, who were 
always ready for any '\i«Gfi»io\<Kofc "wwkv for help 
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in the matter. But to my amazement there were 
so many objections started on the score of philan- 
thropy to the working class (!) whom it was hard 
to debar of the comfort of a glass of beer, that 
I was discouraged and went no further in the 
work. 

I found a considerable change when going to 
the same public-houses last November to intreat 
them to close their houses for two Sundays during 
which a mission was to be held throughout Shrews- 
bury. There was a prompt and decided refusal. 
No doubt my changed position, and the alteration 
in public opinion with reference to the drink 
traffic, was sufficient to account for this want of 
courtesy and abrupt refusal. 

The following result of a house-to-house canvas, 
on the subject of the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, 
is full of interest, it was published early in 
1876 :— 

With a view to elicifing public opinion ontlie qiiestidn of closing 
public-houses in Ireland en Sundays, the Executive Committee 
of the Irish Sunday Closing Association caused voting papers to 
be left with every householder in Dublin, l^elfast', Coi%, Limerick, 
Waterford, and Londonderry, these being the six principal cities 
and towns of Ireland. The voting papers have been carefully 
collected with the following result : — ■ 
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FmrSmdi^ 

Total Vote Glosiiig AffihuA 

DnWin 28,181 ... 26,077 ... %IU 

BelfMfe 26,086 .. 28,277 ... 2,809 

Cork , 10,671 ... 0,172 ... i,^0 

Idmierifsk 5,924 ... 5,292 ... 612 

LondoiideRy 8,781 ... 8,082 ... 649 

W«fee^oid... 3,620 ... 8,4!^ ... 195 



Tptal 78,213 69,825 8,888 

Closing Agaimil 



DttWIm ...v.^... 841 

Belfail; ...^.... ....^. 282 

Cork 29 

%Ameansk 92 

Londonderry 76 

Waterford 60 



229 

142 
126 
101 

101 
36 



Total., 830 735 

The prohibition of the sale of intoxicating drinks 
in Madagascar, by the gneen of that island, tells 
better for her wisdom in keeping out of her country 
that great hindrance to morality and the well-- 
being of her subjects, than the condition of our 
people tells for our Christianity either at home or 
abroad. 

We read with shame in the journal of the Key. 
W. S. Price, ow ol %^ TD3fii&vMx%s^^ of the Churcb 
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Missionary Society in East Africa, the following 
touching words : — 

''Sunday, May 7th 1876. — ^Whilst wending my 
way through the narrow streets to church this 
affcemoon, I had a sight which filled me with more 
horror than anything I have witnessed in East 
Africa; a chained gang of slaves would by com- 
parison have been almost a refreshing picture. A 
large number of blue-jackets had leave on shore, 
and what a use they made of it ! Every grog shop 
(and there are not a few in Zanzibar, kept chiefly 
by Portuguese from Gk)a) was crowded with sailors, 
each reeking with the sickening fumes of tobacco 
and spirits. Some of the men were playing cards, 
and others boisterously quarrelling amongst them- 
selves. We met groups of two and three staggering 
along arm in arm, helplessly drunk, the laughing- 
stock of the lowest of the black population, bond 
and free. Oh, horrible spectacle for angels and 
men to witness ! and these are men wearing Her 
Majesty's uniform! sent out by enlightened and 
Christian England in the interests of humanity, to 
help to put down the slave trade! The well 
conducted Arabs and other respectable natives 
of Zanzibar who witnessed this &\xaj£k&l\il ^-^^^^^^^^^ 
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mi^t weU apply to us tibe old proverb 'Phyaiciail 
heal thyselt"' 

Conizast with thi^ the Mlowiiig oopy of the 
edict promulgated by the Queen of Madagascar^ 

m 

who wisely oonsideis that pieTeiition is better 
than enre. The public aie indebted to Mr. J^ 
C9arke of Doncaster ton this docmnent, which has 
been receiye^ through his brother, who is a mission- 
aiy in the capital of Madagascar: — 

"I BanoralomMijaka^ hy the Gnoe of God and the iviU of mj 
people^ Queen of MadagMdto and Defender of Hie Laws of mj 
Sjngdam. — And this is whai I say nnto yon, my subjects. God 
has given me this land and kingdom ; and oonoerning the ram, 
Oh, my snbjei^ts, yon' and I have i^;reed that it shall not be sdld 
in Antananarivo or in the district in which it was agreed it should 
not be sold (Imerina, the central province). Therefore, I remind 
you of this again, because the rum does harm to your persons, 
spends your possessions in vain, harms your wives and children, 
makes foolish the wise, ma^es more foolish the foolish (literally 
gives heart to the foolish), and causes people not to fear the laws 
of the kingdom, and especially makes them guilty before God 
All this shows the rum to be a bad thiilg to have at Antananarivo, 
for at night (under its influence) people go about with dubs to 
fight, and they fight each other without cause, and stone each 
other ; therefore why do you love iti Oh^ my people ? But I tell 
you that trade in good things, by which you can earn money, 
makes me very glad indeed, Oh, my people. This then is what 
I say to you. Oh, my people— if you trade in rum, or employ people 
to trade in it, here in Antananarivo, or in the district spoken of 
above, then, according to the laws which were made formerly, I 
consider you to be guilty, because I am mot ashamed to make laws 
in my kingdom whicb shall do you good. Therefore I tell yoa 
that if there are poopVe 'w\io\]it^«kTD;:3\K«i%^>SKi«&.l must punish 
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them. Is not this so, Oh, my people ? — Says Ranovalomuijaka, 
Queen of Madagascar. — ^August 8, 1876." 

It may not be out of place here to speak a word on 
behaK of the servants in hotels, who seldom, if ever, 
have a chance of attending a place of worship. An 
earnest word with a waiter or a femme de cJiarribre 
is always possible in the hotels abroad, and we 
have found such words thankfully received. My 
husband has never hardly been at a hotel without 
asking for the servants to be allowed to assemble 
for family prayer at night; and in one hotel in 
Wales, the whole household used to come in, evi- 
dently grateful for the opportunity. 

In the same way, when travelling alone, and 
stopping a night at a hotel, I have for some years 
asked the landlady to allow the women-servants to 
meet me- in my room few: the same purpose. It has 
led in some instances to the revival of religious 
impressions which had nearly passed away ; and it 
has been touching to see how they would all as- 
semble in the hall, to catch the last glimpse of me 
as I was leaving, or to receive another hearty word 
of encouragement to serve God and look to Jesus. 

It cannot have failed to strike those who notice 
it how many public-houses \iw^ ^notcl^tl^ \iassi^^ 
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above the dooc The maa has alwsjs some oflier 
caUing, and leaves his infe to manage tibe bar ; bat^ 
as is too often the case^ the tempttttion to ne^ddt 
1m oocapation» and to stejr at hoxne at Im owa 
bright fireside with the eusbmierSy incieaaes as htf 
love of drinking grows stronger^ and be ends by 
becoming a sot; and diops into the dnmkaid's gmva 
Many landlords were genUemen's servants^ and 
these are in great request as waiters at dinneir 
parties and balls, and often oontinne BbesA% but 
there are, of course, exceptions. 

It is sad to look back upon the changes tiiat 
have taken place in public-houses during the time 
we have lived hera We have seen more ruin to 
the landlords through drink than fortunes made ; 
and some of these houses in our^ parish have 
changed hands several times, owing to the death of 
the landlords, through excessive indulgence in 
drink. It is a well-known fact that the death-rate 
among their class is higher than in any other. 

The people who make money are the brewers and 
wine merchants, -who buy up the public-houses and 
beer-houses whenever an opportunity offers. They 
always make a rule that their tenants shall neither 

w their own beet, not geX. ^xi-^ ftxfliK& ^^ ^ioj^ots 
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from any one but themselves. After a man is fairly 
started in one of their houses, and has paid for all 
the supplies he has received, should he get a little 
backward in his payments, he is not sure that the 
next barrels he receives will be of the same quality. 
Sometimes the drink sent is very inferior, but he is 
obliged to make the best of it, and to be silent. 

The attractions of free-and-easies, goose clubs, 
&a, cards, dominoes, bagatelle or billiards, skittle 
alleys, make these places a special snare for the 
yonrig, who are not yet initiated into drunken 
ways. 

I was one day recently visiting the widow of the 
late landlord of a public-house in our parish. They 
had never opened on Sundays, and I am glad to 
say she still keeps the house closed on that day, 
and it is far quieter than it was under other hands. 
I said to her, " It would be far better for the men 
and women who frequent your bar if you would 
have a handsome joint of cold beef or some bread 
and cheese always at hand for them;" and, I 
added, that even if it interfered with the daily 
dinners at our working men's hall by their doing 
so on market days (for they might possibly get 
some of our customers), it would \i^ ^ ^^^ Ocl^wi'^ 
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for the better, for drinlriiig on an empty stoii^li 
was tenibly injuiiona 

She answered, ''Well, ma'am, I assure you we 
have thought of it many times, and we dH try it; 
but you see H did not jpay half so weU as selling the 
drink by itself'* She was further pressed to explain 
how that could be, and it was that they did not 
care to drink much t/^% o^e. 

Sutely the licensed yictuaIiLSBS are supposed, 
by thdr very name and title, to provide something 
more than drink! Indeed^.it seems to me that to 
sell drink by itself is hardly a legitimcUe trade; it 
destroys both soul and body, and, side by side with 
the gains, ought in all common sense to be put to 
the account to be rendered hereafter. 

She said, " I earnestly hope to give up the traffic 
some day, and the sooner the better, for I never did 
like it ; but I can't see my way at present/' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

LEGISLATIVE MEASURES. 

** By the drunkard's woes and pains, 
By our land in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But we shall be free. 

" Lay the proud usurpers low. 
Tyrants fall in every foe. 
Liberty's in every blow. 

Let us do or di&.'* 



rTi4 



a 



Some one said the other day, I think it was a 
bishop, that the subject of the drink makes one 
intensely political 

For a woman, then, the subject is not a pleasant 
one to touch ; but one is occasionally thrust terribly 
out of one's place by the necessity of the moment. 
I confess to my husband and I having more than 
once put our hands to push a cart up hill, which 
was being drawn by a wretched-looking horse or 
donkey, that was unequal to the task ; and I am 
sure in one sense it was no business of ours, but 
humanity called for an effort from some quarter to 
lessen the poor beast's burden. 

The appalling stories about pauperism, crime, 
lunacy, and death, of statistics and general state^ 
ments, all these are repeated over and over again, 
and do not enable any one who is ensconced in his 
own selfishness ot apathy to realise the intensity of 
the mischief that drink is doing. 
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There is nothing like a hand-to-hand combat 
with it, a knowledge firom personal inspection of 
many a dronkard's home, and from heating the^ 
sorrows firom the broken-hearted victims, and of 
watching the. progress of the drunkard's restoratioiii 
and then seeing him hurled back by the temple 
tions spread at every step for his halting ; and at 

, last/ in very despair of reclaiming him whilst these 
drink shops, these hells upon earth are ovear- 
shadowed by the protecting arm of the law,. 9Sii 
the license allowed for the sale of that, which is 
forging upon him fresh links of the devil's cham, 
we are obliged, in spite of ourselves, to cry out for 
some legislative measures to arrest the progress of 
the destroyer of our peopla Thank God, the 
Church of England is getting thoroughly awakened 
on this subject ; and it is something to know that 
the whole question has assumed an importance and 
a prominence which gives great hope of something 
being done in the right direction one of these days. 
It is a matter of great thankfulness, too, that the 
total abstainers have in their ranks so many men 
and women of the highest intellectual and moral 
standing, some of whom are in the first position, 

socially and officiaWy \ ^xsA \}cva.\. ^^\a\ice and facts 
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go side by side to prove that stimulants are not 
only unnecessary, but that even the moderate use 
of them is injurious rather than beneficial The 
whole subject is therefore in hopeful progress, and 
the day is past when those who hold our views 
are sneered at as fanatics, except by the ignorant, 
who are always a prejudiced class. That we are 
enthusiasts nobody will doubt, and I think our 
opponents will acknowledge that a more good 
tempered and patient set of enthusiasts never 
existed ! Their irrepressible faith in Him who hears 
and answers prayer, and their steady hope in the 
good sense of the nation when its conscience is 
adequately instructed and roused, carry them — 
triumphantly may I say ? — through every political 
defeat; and with indomitable energy and vigour 
they wavex not, but making good every foothold 
obtained, they continue the campaign year after 
year, gathering fresh recruits from the opposite 
side. 

All honour to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and success 
to the Permissive Bill ! That measure carried out 
would do wonders for our country. The suppoi-ters 
of the United Kingdom Alliance, and indeed all 
temperance reformers, have tT[ie ti^^ \^ ^^ Sksa'^'^ 
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who stand by and do nothing but miiei^e aM false 
objections to ererfr sdieine for ch^ddng drunken- 
ness, " What will you do ? ** 

The question miut be grappled wift^ and 1^ 
ardently and prayerfully^ by ^^evy social r^orm^ 
for intimately bound up with k are tjie social s^»0 
and scandals which hinder our strength^ proq^eriiy, 
and happiness as a natiosu 

Kow one af the scandals that needs legislaliyA 
iu^tion is isHmping and drink*temptations fct 
aailoxa. 

If any ^ne doubts Hie eicistence or extent of this 
^horrible system, let them pay a visit to Portsmouth, 
Bristol, Liverpool, or any other seaport town, and 
Jook iuto it. 

In vain are the earnest chaplains at work 
amongst the seamen., A few extracts from a letter 
hy the Bev. E. B. Boyer, M.A., superintendent of 
amissions to seamen, will explain what this evil is, 
and tell us something of the mischief it inflicts on 
ihe British sailor. 

" Crimping is an employment of men in seaports, 
who board ships as soon as they arrive home, for 
ihe purpose of soliciting sailors to come to their 
boarding-houses an^i ^\3^i\ka-Vw\sfc^? 
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I must make a digression here. We must not 
suppose (mr public-houses to be like these. They 
have theatricals, and all sorts of special baits to 
catch their victims, such as music and dancing 
saloons, on a scale of magnificence that would 
astonish those who have seen only the ordinary 
type of the public-house with its bar and drinking 
rooms with games, &c. 

" I heard of one of our sailors, a foreigner, who 
had been paid off with £57, and in one week it was 
all gone." 

Another digression is necessary here. There are 
worthless characters in the neighbourhood of these 
seaport towns, who flock to these haunts of vice to 
live upon the poor victims who get within their 
walls, and who never leave them until their last 
penny is spent 

" I shall never forget what I saw at Bristol. I 
was met by two sailors in the street, one an 
Englishman, the other a foreigner. The English- 
man said to me, ' What shall I do with this man ? 
he cannot understand a word of English, and he 
calls me " father," and follows me wherever I go. 
He has got a lot of money in his pocket, and has 
just been paid off.' I advised (ji \ ^^\ssKaiiw$:x 



1. 
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correctly) that l^e foreigner should be taken to 
the Sailor's Home. Had I then knbwn as much, as 
I do now, I should have seen him there in safety 
myself. However, > in the same street, a few 
minutes afterwards, I saw some of 'the baser sort' 
taking off this foreign sailor into a public-housa 
I immediately followed, and inquired for the land- 
lord, who, I found, was in bed at eleven o'doc^ in 
the mornings a^d while I was waiting to see the 
laudlady. the cmmii« men fled away with theit 
prize, and I saw no more of him." 

When Mr. Boyer fmst entered upon the work of 
missions to seamen at Cardiff he was told by the 
captains not to come to them, but to go and do 
good amongst the scoundrels ashore who came to 
rob them of their crews as soon as they arriyed in 
port ; and when he came to inquire into the matter, 
he found that it was a fact that as soon as ships 
arrived within the dock gates, they were besieged 
by runners from the various lodging- and public- 
houses, in order to get possession of the sailors. 
He, Mr. B., took the following course : he carried 
in his pocket a MS. book, and whenever a captain 
complained to him of his crew having been taken 
from him, Mr. "B. aaka^ \i&Qt\aa.\Aau. as to the date 
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of his entrance into dock, the time of the day or 
night when the crew was taken, and other par- 
ticulars, and he asked the captain to sign it, and in 
this way he obtained much reliable information. 

Through the help of Sir William Walker, who 
had this department of the Board of Trade under 
him, Mr. Boyer went carefully through the 
Merchant Shipping Acts, to see how far they 
would apply to these particidar cases. This led 
to an inquiry into them, and steps were taken to 
try the law upon these offenders. Special police 
were sworn in and appointed to apprehend them, 
and a lawyer was engaged to prosecute. Thus 
some of the worst characters were brought up, 
fined, and imprisoned. And it is satisfactory to 
state t^at the law is still most rigidly enforced in 
this port, six policemen being in constant service. 

But at the port of Bristol, the work was not 
successful. Mr. Boyer writes : — . 

" When we had a reader appointed for the port 
of Bristol, his first duty was to board all ships on 
their entrance into port, and try to persuade the 
sailors to go into the Sailor's Home. Being a 
sailor, he knows all the temptations of a sailor's 
life, and can enter heartily inlo ^J[i<^ \£kfc'^^i::t^Slk \Ki 
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b^ldnu With JlkJBCoimgiaiiddBliymiiwti^ 
heCnoidliiiitDO'wniiiinrliim (tihon^ m nifr^ 
wu^s man), he wrote to me aayiagft wmipoaH&k 
to do tasy good, Cnr he w wmoimdeJ hf mtmera 



md erimp^^ and oveieone with dieir eonee end 
bod hu^pagSL* 

On one occasion, when Me. & had talEen the 
opportanity of following np to Brntol a epienffid 
ddp, and had leady a eonjde (rf policemen to assiflt 
him, he allowed the mnnraB to go cm hoaid, wbA 
watdied their interview with tibeeiAois; and going 
down into the cabin, he asked the eaptain'if he bad 
given p^mission to these men to go on board, and 
if he desired them to be allowed to remain, to which 
he replied in the negative. Upon this he beckoned 
to the police to ask the same questions of the 
captain. The policemen did so, and having had 
the same reply, they refused to take the men into 
custody, such a thing never having been known in 
Bristol i In vain did Mr. B. send extracts of the 
Merchant Shipping Act to the Town Council, re- 
questing them to give attention to the matter, and 
to take the necessary steps to abolish the illegal 
practice. 

The Board oi Tiad^ \i«N^ ^YWia mthdrawn their 
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one constable, (for they had sent one, only one, to 
help), "Meanwhile," says Mr. B., "the runners and 
crimps have it all their own way in Bristol." And 
the excuse given, is that there are legal diflBculties 
in the way, which disarm magistrates from punish- 
ing crimps who have boarded vessels on entering 
docks. A few verbal alterations in a section of the 
Merchant Shipping Act would allay any scruples 
that exist in carrying out the law of the land ; and 
Mr. B. was, some months ago, looking forward to 
this amendment ; which we trust has already, or 
will soon be made. 

Mr. Boyer adds, **! am sure that drugging, 
drinking, and crimping is the cause of more ship- 
wrecks than all the rotten ships that ever went to 
sea. ' If sailors were not drugged with drink, do you 
suppose they would go in rotten ships ? They are 
too sharp when sober to do so — ^but these men, as a 
regular thing ^ put men on their ships drunk. Then 
what are they fit for ? a gale of wind comes on, and 
they are unfit for duty : a collision takes place, and 
poor souls perish. I have myself seen whole crews 
drunk, and occasionally the chief officer drunk, on 
outward-bound ships, begging me not to report them ; 
I do not visit them for this puT^o^^\ \s>\\»^\i^^?^^ 
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drunkenness causes more disasters at sea than un^ 
seaworthy ships. 

Yes. How common such cases as the following 
are: — (taken from the Xi«f770a{ ifircMfy^ October 11) 

An inqiMrt was held on the body of J<^ Bitkett^ 26 ymh of 
age, the steward of the Ameriean ship, Belle O^Brien^ now in San* 
don Dock. On the night of the 6th instant, the deceased was 
going on board the yessel with two companions, under the inflnenoe 
of drink, when he stomUed and fell into the dock between that 
and another ship. The body was recovered next daj. Yerffict ; 
« Aociden|aUj drowned w^bifle nnder the influence of drink.'* 

Perhaps my interest and sympathy for seamen 
was specially stirred by a visit we paid some years 
ago to Mr Beyer, when he was chaplain to the sea^ 
men's mission at CardiflF. We accompanied him iu 
the mission yacht to the ships lying in Penarth 
Docks, and King Eoads, Bristol, and were several 
days fully engaged with him in the blessed work. 
The welcome he received from both captains and 
crews was very encouraging; and we found pious 
sailors in some of the vessels. I remember a young* 
lad, who had left his home for the first time, ran to 
fetch a letter he had written to his mother, in a 
distant part of the kingdom, which he entrusted to 
my care to post. They seemed specially to enjoy 
the hymns in which they joined heartily, during the 
little service the daa^\^m\i«k.ftt^V^V\kQaL 
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I was saying to my husband the other day, " It is 
all very fine for us to compare the safety of life and 
property in great Britain with the state of things 
in Sicily 1 have we not in the midst of us a counter- 
part of brigandage in the doings and consequences 
of the liquor traffic? And may we not say that 
the ruin caused by the latter (because it affects 
every class amongst us, and is like an established 
institution all over the kingdom), is really far 
worse and more terrible than the ravages of brigand- 
age, which are only here and there, and occas- 
sional outbreaks?. And in another respect the 
likeness holds good : the government is weak and 
undecided and wavering in dealing with it; is it 
not for much the same reason, the vested interests 
which are bound up with the whole question, the 
very revenues of the government being enriched 
by the unhallowed gains?" 

But my husband said, " It won't do to compare 
the two ; you cannot punish the sellers of these 
drinks as if they were robbers. Their victims are 
not obliged to fall into their snares ; they are for the 
most part willing fools." 

"Then why imprison Dr. Slade? for nobody 
compelled any one to attend Yoa «»fe^Ti^^^^ ^^^» ^^ 
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were all glad he should be mi^e to imctoistimd that 
his was not an honest and Intimate buwiess;^ 

I daresay my words were very foolish, and witii-* 
ont point 

Everybody is agreed that ''intemperance lies at 
the root of perhaps the greatest amount- of evils id 
this country, and that it is a terrible drag tipon all 
improvement/' also that instead of having ded^^eased, 
it has gathered strength, imd is laying hold of 
multitudes in every class, and that pf aU ages, and 
each sex. 

It is also agreed on all hands, that gbvemment 
must do something to remove the curse and scourge 
from the land. This is so far a great point gained. 
Some people say, *' Enforce the laws that exist; we 
want no new legislation on the drink traffic/' But 
who will enforce the laws ? magistrates who have 
vested interests in the matter ? or members of a 
Town Council, who are brewers or wine merchants? 
nobody who lives for number-one and his interests 
likes suicidal measures I 

At the annual meeting of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, the Archbishop of York, in* his tell- 
ing and admixa\)Ve ad^i^'&^, ^"sa^ ^"^^eking of the 
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recent legislative measures on the subject of the 
liquor traffic : — (taken from a local paper) 

" That it must be admitted that their recent efforts had been ex- 
tremely unsuccessful. It was thought, some years ago, that the 
proper thing to cure spirits was beer, and that we should wash out 
this article 'distilled from all refuse,* &c., by giving people im* 
limited access to quantities of strong beer. The people took the 
beer, but they did not the less take spirits. That lesson was not 
enough, and we got to the point of the wine license, and it was 
thought that everybody would desert the public-house, and take a 
glass of the thinnest fluid at the quieter grocer's shop. But the 
result had been extremely bad. The result had been an immixed 
evil. We had only added one more channel for the drink. We 
had done nothing to stop those that existed previously. We had 
done worse than that, for we had established a system of treating 
in connection with retail shops ; and, whilst we had hoped t.) keep 
women clear of these temptations, we had opened a door by which 
they were induced to drink with others. A little further legisla- 
lation did not seem to him at all unreasonable. If they intended 
to grapple with this subject in earnest, the legislation which com- 
mended itself to him was that proposed by his friend Sir Harcourt 
Johnston, who was a real friend of the people of England in this 
matter. He said that for the ratepayers to maintain every thirty- 
second house was rather too much, and that the number should be 
reduced to one house for every five hundred of the population. He 
would not interfere with vested interests, but he would have no 
new licenses, and he would let the old ones run out by lapse of 
time, death, and the like. That was a reasonable scheme. These 
were legislative changes upon which he was not going further to 
insist ; but he did say that we had a right to legislate further, by 
the very fact that we had legislated in the past, and if it were not 
for legislation, our pet creation * No. 32 ' would collapse and dis- 
appear. He was an embodied Act of Parliament, or rather series 
of Acts of Parliament, and the State which brought him into 
being was responsible for bis existence. Persons who had not 
greatly attended to this matter said, * We are afraid that -jovl-w^tiA* 
to interfere with freedom.' The "woxVdng Taeu ?>^^ ''Xwv ^Ssis^ 
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not rob QB off our bear/ and, as liie bidiop bad ymj ipbE n^ liMif 
wwe not to dnit tiie poor maa's ohib nj^ wbile tiiqr bflpt tibe riflb 
man's open. WiHb, xegaid to tiie qnertion off Medoniy lie denied 
to aaj a word or two. A yerj eloqaent pnlate^ in WQcd»tiiai bad 
become clamiral, bad mid tiiai be woold niber aee England firee 
tiian aober. Now, be did not widi to dndde tiie camp on Hob iai- 
portent matter. He knew tbat tbe bisbop wbo need titose woJds 
was a man wbo was aUe and quite wiHinif to do good aernoe bi 
tbis can8& Bat be wisbed to devefop bis view of tbe case. • He 
bad never been folly sue tbat be mndsnUood tbe meaning of tboee 
words. Tbey seaned to £fm yefy i^ to catcb tihie ear ; bot on 
being looked into, tbe sense of them seemed to get xaiHier less tban 
more. A nation free, bat not sober, ratber reminded one of tbe 
king in Helding^s burlesqae, who said, ' To-day it is oar pleasure 
to be drank, and tbis oar Qaeen shall be as ^-onk as we.' He 
did not nnderstand that tbat was freedom. He foand tbe other 
day in a French book a definition of freedom that be liked a great 
deal better. The antbor said^—' Freedom is a kind of natozal 
sovereignty which God has given as for ourselves, that we may 
govern ourflelves after His orders.* If he met a man describing 
parabolic curves outside a public-house, he Went up to him and 
said, * My dear fellow, I wish you would not do that which brings 
you into such trouble.' Receiving from that man the reply, *I 
want to preserve my freedom,^ he would say, * I only wish you had 
it ; it is because I want to bring it back to you that I speak to you. 
I want to restore you to that natural sovereignty over yourself 
which God has given you, that you may obey His orders.* He 
had purposely touched lightly on the subject of legislation. It was 
not by legislation ; it was by such meetings as that ; it was by 
means of the press ; it was by the diffusion of truer ideas and 
sounder notions of what was good and true that they would in the 
long run prevail, and he did humbly hope and trust that they 
should prevail. Why, in the face of a constant increase of 
drunkenness ; why, when they were twitted in the streets with 
setting up their temperance societies while the drink traffic was 
growing, as it were, as the result of what they were doing ; why 
did he venture still to hope and believe that they should get their 
countrymen to ttdnk. Tig\i^iVj on ^Joia subject ? There was such » 
thing as decorum and abasne. T\i«t^ n?^«. ^c^aasi^^XfiL^^^^eiLted 
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men in a certain class of life from doing certain things. Why 
should they think that this was applicable only to the upper 
classes f Why should not there be a noble shame and a certain 
modesty of demeanour common to every class ? Why should it 
not induce the respectable artisan to think it as disgraceful to be 
seen reeling out of a public-house as it would be for one of the 
highest magistrates, pr for a minister of the gospel? People, 
however, said that this craving for excitement was so deeply 
rooted that it was sure to exist in some form. That was not so. 
Sin, he confessed, was deeply rooted in the human constitution. 
They also knew that One was able to tame sin, to subdue it, and 
to bring over to Himself those to whom He spoke. They were 
ministers of Him who within a few years made the emperor 
tremble on his throne, and led people to say, * Behold, the world 
has gone with him ! * They had long slept over this question of 
temperance reformation. There was a time when no clergyman 
came upon the platform to speak upon the subject of intemperance. 
The Church of England Temperance Society had just begun. The 
reason they had not prevailed in the past was pretty clear, for 
they had not tried. But now they were quite ia earnest in this 
matter. They did not want to do anything to control or shackle 
the freedom of the people. That man endeavoured to ruin their 
freedom who endeavoured to place upon them obligations that he 
would not himself endure. All should view this subject as one 
man. Let them be temperate all of them, or none of them. They 
wished all to go over the same road, — not to tell others the road, 
and compel them to walk in it, whilst they were not walking in it 
themselves. *They shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make them free.* They claimed freedom. They denied the 
antithenis between temperance and freedom. They contended 
that the prime part of freedom was, that a man should possess his 
own body, and the control over it, and therefore they said, * No 
man can be unsober and yet be free.' Thus it was the battle of 
freedom which they fought. Once upon a time the people of 
Manchester fought for total freedom from a certain tax. This was 
a far greater battle, with far mightier issues. The chains they 
were struggling against were not the less heavy because they were 
self -forged ; the slavery was not the less degrading tWv» ^ n^^s^ 
within the slave liimself . They wished \iO «5A ^€yc ^wxb^x'S'ksss^ 
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tOMetiM pvoporfiom of tibe itetoiddiciL tiiqr bad (prat fhsni- 
mIifm €fver; tiM^ irlAed tiiem to lee Ibrti iASIb H fOM^be 
WiHWutfOMBB with, paiqptti^afnd vbb liiiMitiit m^Iubis viHi bnaftioiy 
wldktHmMd»ib»wi§BmMlwiAiAimaaaig ey«^ Mid tiie <iA> 
dm go mboai tibe tUmdm im nip sad w i e ldwiii w» It^Bd «vai 
aoro tium thit. IttnidowniKlotiieirilfe lijilinr dtgneeAfllnl 
tfulonoewM o^wU^of teddom— •auoi'vHbowMjetciqpidifoflf 
bfling roused |iaiuii« lij liieir ivotd% chMMd lijtiMir enooniogo- 
meBta^MnrnDeedbyOflirwaiid^ Tbej wosld fi£^ lliiB bttUb 
ont Tbiex meoat to go on irlA H li^ to tibe oidy keepiog is 
tiioir nindi tiM words of His poet i^^ 

S'reedoin'slietttsonoelMgam % 
Bequesthed fnmi Ueediiig aie to SGII9 
Tboiig^ bsffled oft is ever woil" 

We will tam our eyes fiom this sobjeet'and go to 
another which is not altogether dissimilar-^tibe 
opium traflSc — which we are answerable for forcing 
npon China. 

It is to the Chinese what the drink traffic is to 
US. We had whetted their appetite for that drug. 
They could not live without it, although they knew 
that it was at the sacrifice of self-respect, position, 
the claims of wife and family, and even their own 
lives. 

The Chinese government prohibited its importa- 
tion, seeing the terrible havoc it caused amongst the 
people, not of one, but of every class. Then came 
the outcry of our merchants, which came to the 
government at "hom^ \ *QiMi\i ct^i\» ^^ imperilled by 
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this prohibition as surely as that of Demetrius and 
his fellow-workmen at Ephesus was, under the 
burning words of the apostle Paul. The govern- 
ment was appealed to, on their behalf, to compel the 
authorities of China to open their ports to receive 
the deadly drug, as if their trade was the most im- 
portant thing on earth. The British representative 
first endeavoured to persuade the Emperor and his 
ministers to allow the traific as a legitimate one, and 
when they pointed to the .consequences of the 
traffic, it was suggested that a tax should be put 
upon the drug. But note, the heathen Emperor 
declared that he would not sanction the raising of 
money from the degradation of the people. I forbear 
dwelling upon the sickening story ; how we, with our 
war ships, forced upon China the drug which was 
destroying her people ; and now look at the state of 
things at home with respect to the drink, and I ask, 
" Is there not retribution in all this ?" 

It is time to take a lesson from the heathen 
Emperor, and to weigh in the balance the vested 
interests of the few compared to the bodies, souls, 
and families of the many who are sacrificed for the 
maintenance of these interests. It is high time 
to do justice and mercy ; and \\. \a ^'^ ^^-wss.^ 



k 

f 

conviction of earnest and tiionghlM patriots fbit 
" no Cluistian nation or civilised state onghtto affirad 
legislative protection and sanction to sach a STSteia 
of public temptation and social disoiganisaticm/* 
and that early and efiTectnal means be adopted to 
oheck this intolerable canse of social d^radataon. 

• , ^ 

Ohrstian people of England, the question is not 
a political one ; it is one that concerns the kingdom ' 
of Christ and its interests. You cannot shut jpm 
eyes to this feu^t. Where are our working-men on 
Sundays ? How many of them go to tmy place of 
worship ? Visit from house to house in any street 
in the kingdom, be it town Tor village, and why are 
the bulk of the people absent Sunday after Sunday 
from the house of God ? What keeps them away ? 
You know it is the drink more than anything else. 
Say, if you like, it is the excursion train ; follow 
them through the day ; see them when they return 
home reeling— it is still the drink. 

It was a touching sight when Miss Macpherson, 
in ODe of her farewell gatherings before going with 
her boys to Canada, asked the question, " How many 
of you, with me, have had to weep over the miseries 
of a drunkard's home ? Hold up your hands." A 
forest of hands \?a^ \i"^\^ ^i^^> ^^^ ^^^"^ ^^ ^he dear 
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rescued lads knew that saddest of all pictures by bitter 
experience. Then she said, " How many then, tvith 
me, have resolved, God helping us, to have nothing 
to do with the drink all our lives ?" Again the 
little hands appeared brightly and decidedly. My 
friends, the words, vrith me, had the magic power ; 
the untold and priceless influence of those words 
who can estimate ! It is the power of example, 
coupled with moral suasion, that moves hearts, and 
carries conviction. 

I remember visiting an old woman who was in 
great poverty ; she had recently come to our parish, 
and was keeping her bed with ulcerated sores on 
her legs. I sat by her side reading and praying 
with her, and was so impressed by the wonderful 
faith and joy of that poor creature's heart, which 
her words and looks conveyed to my mind, that I. 
named it to my Bible-class that evening as the most 
marvellous instance I had met with of a happy 
Christian. Judge of my astonishment when I 
heard that the money placed in her hands at parting 
was taken by herself to the public-house (of course, 
close at hand) for gin, and that she was drunk and 
disorderly that night ! Little did I think, in those 
days, of the stimulation wlaicii^^a ^'^ ^'&:j^^ ^\S^^ 
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hilarity which I had nustdcea for gea^niiid ''godfi- 
ness with contetitmeaV' and whidk had toudied mf 
hearty and mdnced me to leave a trifle in her haniaL 

They said ate dxank to f<»get her pofrorty; and 
that she would have been difTermt if she had been. 
better off But the lererse was the tmth; die had 
brought herself into this eonditioii tiaou^ dnnki 
She was removed soon after to the woxkhousa 

We have had several pfoofiB of that of la^ 
years. Some people were ddighted at the incieased' 
wages of the workmen, and tlKraght that now there 
would be happier homes for the wives and children. 
But was this the case ? The money found its way 
into the coffers of the publicans, and the family was 
not the better. 

The late Mr. Buxton said, "This struggle with 
the church, the school-house, and the library, against 
the public-house, the gin palace, and the beer-shop, 
is only one development of the war between heaven 
and hell ;" and he was right in saying this. " We 
must kill the drink, or the drink will kill us." 

One sign of the general uneasiness of conscience 
and feeling on this subject is the clerical memorial, 
and the appointment of a select committee of the 
ouse of Lords " ioi \Jafe Y^orgasfc ^l ^Ti'ojcsccK^^iiLto 
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the prevalence of the habits of intemperance, and 
into the manner in which those habits have been 
aflFected by recent legislation and other causes." 

In the meantime, let us all earnestly pray that 
grace may be given to our legislators to lessen the 
temptations that exist, and especially those on 
Sundays. Step by step, a gradual work in this 
direction would be better than nothing. I have 
more faith in the prayer and earnest effort of those 
who are in heart and life fully surrendered to God, 
than in all the Acts of Parliament that could possibly 
be made. The work lies far more in our own hands 
than we imagina If every one who loves God, and 
who has the advancement of His kingdom at heart, 
would abstain, and have nothing to do with intoxi- 
cating drink in any form — for themselves or their 
families — the death-blow of the traffic might be 
said to be given, and a mighty public opinion would 
be formed. 

What holds back any from doing this ? Surely 
we cannot dignify it with the name of self-denial ? ' 
In the gain to one's self of renewed power in brain 
and physical energy, the benefit would soon be 
felt. 

May He who holds aH ke^ite m ^\^ Yrrs^^ 
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itin^some freah ioldieis for His aervioe in tbia 
great battla 

It is written, 'Oime ye Vtxoz, saith the angeL 
of the Loid, cone ye bittedy the inhalntaiits there- 
of because they came not to the help Of the Lord 
against the mighty.'* 

And we may truly say a bli^t tests on every 
work in the present day which has no lecognition 
of this great stombling-blod; and makes no effort 
for its lemovaL 

It is not for the maintenance of a <»otchet, for 
in the abstract total abstinence is nothing bat it 
is because we imdo with the one hand what the 
other is doing, so long as the drink spreads its 
temptations, for souls are perishing, and new 
victims are being prepared day by day to follow 
in their wake. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

CONSCIENTIOUS SCEUPLES. 

*' Happy is he that condemneth not himaell in that thing which 
he alloweth." — Bom. ziv. 22. 



A LADY once said to me, ** If you can find in the 
Bible a command for everybody to abstain from 
stimulants, I will abstain immediately." 

I was not prepared with the answer which the 
orator Gough gave to some one who said the same 
to him. "Have you ever found in the Bible, 
*Thou shalt not gamble. Thou shalt not have 
dog-fighting or cock-fighting ? ' and yet you would 
not like to practise either of these as a Christian 



woman." 



I think a better answer might be given from the 
whole tenor and principle of God's Word, which 
ever recognises our brother's interest and well- 
being before our own in all we do, for we cannot, 
in the abstract, put the moderate drinking of any 
respectable, well-conducted person in the same 
category as gambling, dog-fighting, &c. I mil not 
venture to say how much, ttie flLiSsteaa^ tssv^c^.^^'^ 
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in its efTect on society rdaHvdy^ but would leave 
it to everjone's conscience^ 

It is written, '< Make straight paths for your 
feet'' Why? lest you should stumble? no doubt 
tiiiat might be a sufficient reason .for a gieat many 
people^ but not so with Ood; iot the Holy Spirit^ 
who instructed |he apostle of the Gentiles what to 
write, adds» ^ lest iJiai which is lame be turned out 
of the way, but let it rather be healed."* AgalSj 
** It is good neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, 
nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth or is 
offended" Again, ''We, then, that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not 
to please ourselves. Let every one of us please 
his neighbour to edification, for even Christ pleased 
not Himself,'* 

Though these things were written on another 
subject, the principle and teaching, in all fairness, 
hold good in everything which endangers our 
brother's soul or body. 

Thus we have the Holy Spirit's sanction to 
total abstinence from anything which causes our 
brother to stumble ; and, in such a case, we ought 
not to please ourselves, but think first of our 
neighbour's gooflu 
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Someone, who is a moderate drinker, may say, 
" Do you proclaim it unlawful for me to take 
stimulants ? " No, my friend, we do not say it is 
unlawful; but we ask a question which goes far 
deeper, " Is it not an unspeakable privilege to have 
it in our power to reclaim our brother from a sin 
which excludes from heaven, by foregoing what 
one may lawfully use ? " 

St. Paul had not learned Christ to so little pur- 
pose as to argue about his rights, and stand up 
for all that was lawful for him at the risk of 
eternal damage to his brother ? No ; he says, " All 
things are lawful for me, but all things are not ex- 
pedient. All things are lawful for me, but all things 
edify not Let no man seek his own, but every 
man another's wealth" (well-being). 

To such as resist the force of these words, we add 
others from the same sacred volume: "Take heed 
lest hy any means this liberty of yours become a 
stumbling-block to them that are weak." 

Some time after I had signed the pledge, a lady, 
at whose house we were being hospitably enter- 
tained, laughed at me for curtailing my liberty, and 
with her bright glass of wine in her hand, nodded 
to me to drink my health T\i^ tccvvsvc. i^ws^ S^^ 
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changed homeB of mj peiipfe lose lika a fateadi 
fram heaven at that moment; lec^ faave died 
lor very jay to think that saved jsonls would lasssr 
afi^ look at onr deqpibed pledge witii ^hfoikfelaeBS, 
as a wonderfdl remtner 0/ hkidrmM^ to a goifly 
life. A few years afberwttds I was eanieBtily asked 
to visit a wmot the sasie lady on his deatli-bed. 
Drink and its concomitant vices had tooken wf9> 
constitution which had once seemed strcmg; and in 
the y&j prime of his lif e, wUli snteUect impended 
and vital energy fled, h^ was paying the penaUj d 
indulgence in the intoxicating cup. But what 
about the hereafter? K from early childhood 
parents would bring up their children to look with 
suspicion and dread on the cup, in the words of 
Scripture: "Wine is a mocker, strong drink is 
raging, and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise," there would be no such cases to record, and 
many a son who has brought his parents to the 
grave with sorrow and shame, might be now the 
joy and pride 0^ their declining years. 

I honour from my heart that brave Scottish 
gentlewoman, who, possessed of great force of 
character, and remarkable intelligence of mind, 
brought up Taei iamV\.^ V^StkaM\» ^<i^\iRJia beverages, 
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and who had the honour of numbering amongst her 
boys, William Tweedie, that large hearted man, 
full of loving sympathies, whose life was emphati- 
cally a noble life, to whom the temperance cause 
was very dear; and it owes, we know not how much, 
to his energy and zeal. His last recorded prayer 
on his death-bed is characteristic of a man who 
lived for others, and to whom the abominations 
that are done in our kingdom through strong drink, 
were a pressing burden. He surely was like those 
honoured men of whom Jehovah spoke by his 
prophet, when the command went forth (Ezekiel ix. 
4), " Set a mark upon the foreheads of the men that 
sigh and that cry for all the abominations that be 
done in the midst thereof." The National Temper- 
ance League lost in him one of its dearest friends. 

In a memorandum of those dying supplications, 
uttered shortly before he expired,, a member of his 
family says : — 

" It was between two and three in the morning, 
and he prayed in a loud, clear, and very imploring 
voice, " Lord God ! now that my race on earth 
is run, do Thou in Thy mercy raise up other people 
to do the work, to rid our land of the terrible evil 
of drunkenness. Do Thou, I/iid, m Tccj \!Cl^^^ 
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raise lip the yomig—espediiUy the ycmng iiie&^ 
fight this great evil Do Thou, O X(«d God, in Thy 
mercy^ look down on pur land. Oar £Btthen are 
polluted, our mothers artf polluted, our farotiian are 
polluted, our sisters are polluted; our children are 
polluted, our vety Churches axe polluted, through 
strong drink. O Lord, put down the drunkenness 
of Scotland, and England too. Lord God, in Thy 
mercy, raise up the young-— especially young misa 
— to fight against this eviL Kow that my race 
on earth is rui, O Lord, in Thy mercy, raise up 
others." 

Hpw much he owed to his mother, who can ever 
estimate ? 

One day, a working man who had occasional 
drunken fits came to see me. Of course I thought 
he wanted to sign the pledge, but I soon found out 
my mistake, lie came to teach me, so I patiently 
listened for a little while, for we may generally 
learn something from everybody. " It's a far higher 
virtue to be a moderate drinker, than to be a 
teetotaler." "My friend, in the meantime, men 
and women are going into a lost eternity, and that 
day hy day^ through the drink. I so loathe the sight 
of it for iheiT s^V^, \ n^ovj^^l ^wSckSt \i^ ^<iQunted 
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a fool, and help, heart and soul, these perishing ones 
to feel their need of a Saviour ; and that they can 
never do, whilst the delusion of the drink is upon 
them." " Well ma'am, I assure you teetotalism is 
cowardly — moderate drinking is the higher virtue." 
" In your case, I think Mr. E., the higher virtue 
will be to shun, as far as possible, what has led you 
so often astray, for, you must confess it has been to 
you the occasion of sin and shame. It would be far 
wiser for you to think what is the higher necessity 
first; and when you are an abstainer you will have 
some chance of helping others out of what has been 
to them and yourself a snare." He went on talking 
in the same strain longer than was convenient, and 
I being a very busy woman had not time to spend 
unprofitably — so I wished him good-bye. I was 
not surprised to hear of his being seen staggering in 
drink a few months after; and he then had the 
wisdom to sign into some society, and, I trust, 
asked for grace to keep his pledge. 

When educated persons who know how to control 
themselves ply the same arguments, the only 
answer is the appalling necessity of the times in 
which we Uve— dmnkenness being such a national 
vice. 
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Hm *— *J»"«g« of soiaiioe too, as. ^*en tj Jk,. 
Bidiaidaoii, qiiofted etaswhiate, wn irerystem £m^ 
**The meie modewte dmtor is never saie, eifhar in 
tibe ooooBel he givaB^ or in the piaeftiee he foUoivB 
himadf, . . • FoiAeiiiior^ I obeenred as a jisym- 
logical, or lalher psydiologieal, fiustj, tkmi Ae Mra^ 
Hon o/aleahol/cr Utdftg ewmmlaii w iJ ' 

I have Uved hmg enough to see ibis verified m 
wauaj insfancea Penons of celtme^ irho isite 
the least VSkdy, one iroidd have said, to fidl under 
ito dominion, by scnne nnlbsseen eveni have hegtm 
to diink before they were awaie of it tiiCTUBeh^^ 
and have long passed the period of self-restrsint 
and self control; the next thing that vanishes is 
self-respect, the case then becomes increasingly 
hopeless — ^and there is nothing before them but a 
lost eternity, to which they are rapidly drifting. 

"Be not drank with wine wherein is excess.** 
Ah ! this is the whole secret of it. The utterance 
of science is, " The attraction of alcohol for itself 
is cumulative." This is its effect on the living 
subject " WJierein is excess'* These three words 
contain a scientific fact concerning the nature of 
alcohol, in which lies the whole gist of the argu- 
ment. 
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There is nothing else which claims the same 
power unless it be opium. I am utterly ignorant 
of chemistry, but one may easily see that it is 
the power which these exercise over the brain 
which constitutes their danger. And hence the 
necessity for the admonition. 

For those who have any wish to see the other 
side of the subject to our own, I subjoin the 
following Report, for them to ponder over 
seriously, and I abstain from any remarks of my 
own : — 

ROCHDALE WORKMEN'S CLUB AND CHAMBER 

OF INDUSTRY. 



CONSUMPTION OF EXCISABLE DRINKS. 



Many fears having been expressed that the establishment of 
clubs where excisable drinks are sold, would promote, rather than 
diminish drinking habits, the Committee have great pleasure in 
publishing the annexed returns, from which it will be found that, 
with 1000 members, the average consumption per week, during 
the last half-year, is only 8^d. per individual It should be stated 
that, during the period referred to, there were upwards of 1100 
members. A fair proportion of these are teetotalers, whilst there 
are others who only occasionally visit the Club. On the other hand, 
there have been many hundreds of visitors during the half-year, 
the larger proportion of whom had some refreshment. Then there 
are the wives of members attending the Saturday and Monday 
Evening Entertainments, many of whom have their glass of wine 
or other drinks. Taking all these matters into consideration^ it 
will be seen that the calculation oi lOQQ ■^x&Qi\^S& ^\aMt ^-^-^'srKs.- 
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matkni to the number, amongst iiiioiii the ooosiimptloki gUYflBi below 

may be spread. The smaUness of the oonsomptkm, as here sho^oi, 

Is tiie best oomment that oaa be given ci ilie smmdness ol the 

pcinc^le with which the Cin)) was establidied^-thftt of paeoviding 

for the social requirements of the Members, mder such oonditions 

and regnlaticits as would brand tippling and dronkeoness as doB- 

repntable. 

The Committee regard WiUi satisfaction the fact, that an w^ 

rage of 1000 persons liATe 'thus been a.tailing themsdyes ol the 

Clnb^ atsosmallftcost for aloghoUodrinla. These results wHl be 

Hiore surprising to many, fhnn the fact that no arlntraxy restrio- 

tions are placed upon the gumUitif any Individual may take. 

Every Member is free to call for what he chooses, so long as he 

conducts himself with decorum. ^H^ere it USbertg, hut notUeam; 

and thst liberty Is not abused. ^ ■ , 

Joseph TmodEB, Chairman, 

WxLHAM QtLASBXBL, Siortiarjf. 



Analysis of Wines, Spirits, and Beer, sold during the six monthi 
ending June 80, 1876 :— 



Bitter Beer . 




• 


. 651 „ 


Bottled Beer . 




• 


198 Dozen. 


Bottled Stout . 




• 


70 „ 


Port . 




• 


7} Gallons. 


Brandy 




• 


7 „ 


Rum . 




• 


8 „ 


Gin . 




■ 


6i „ 


Sherry 




• * 


8 „ 


Scotch Whisky 


■ 


• 


9 „ 


Irish WhiRky 


■ 


• 


25 „ 


Claret 


1 ■ 


• 


18 Bottles. 


Small Bottles do. 


« 


• 


8^ Dozen. 



The receipts for which amoimt to £387, 68. 2d. 

The following is also a public document, which 
is taken from t\i^ Westeru M.a\\^\iWi5i%a letter to 
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the editor on the subject of Workmen's Clubs and 
Temperance : — 



Sib, — Being at present engaged in visiting towns in South 
Wales, in order to aid in the establishment of Workmen's Clubs 
and Institutes, the correspondence in your columns on this 
subject is most opportime. 

The great problem of diminishing the national viee of intei^- 
perance will not be solved by any one agency. Various agencies 
are needed to meet various conditions and circumstances. Let all 
those who are honestly anxious to cure this social disease eo-operate 
heartily, and not regard each other as rivals. It has pained me to 
learn that some of the Grood Templars think it their duty to op- 
pose the establishment of Workmen's Clubs, because the members 
in some cases can obtain beer there. 

I would ask the Templars, however, to look at this question in 
all its aspects. If they think that they will induce all the work- 
men who now frequent public-houses to become total abstainers, 
they are right in opposing any movement that may interfere with 
such a result. But does any sane man believe anything of the 
sort? 

We must take faets as we find them, and deal with them as 
they are, if we hope to accomplish any great reform. 

KTow, "The Working Men's Club and Institute Union," of 
which I am a vice-chairman, tried for several years to induct 
working men to leave public-houses, and come to clubs and insti' 
tutes established on the teetotal plan. This effort did not succeed, 
so far as the mass of men were .conGemed. Steady, thoughtful 
men and teetotalers came, but we did not get the men whom we 
wanted. These latter, the frequenters of public-houses, said, 
'' Social intercourse needs the accompaniment of a glass of beer ; " 
*^ We don't choose to be treated like children ;" "We don't want to 
drink to exeess, but we have a right to sueh refreshments as we 
are accustomed to." 

The value of clubs and institutes as a means of counteracting 
the drunkenness and the low habits and bad company of ^xshlis^- 
houses, gr&dually forced itseli upon tla^a «WtfcTi^oTL ^ '\sis*25asjjsc^ 






nslrfolions mdi iw ii li i t i im B ^ i c fo Bt ha MntB ci. 
tUi Mrt ooqUL be obCamed. Our "XTakn" wrtdhod IMicagef^ 
nent witli deqp anzieijy asBdvo an nmr aUe to stele^ tbai tiie 
effl cffeete wludi manj of « fentod lyKfe not taikm |daoe. 6ft 
liie oae kaad, Iniiidradi of BMB flQ«M to ^kDdi% idMTO 11^ 
* I^Mi of beer, who nstw omm Infote ; and, on flM otiier liHidl, 
. liiB 4iwmjr cwniiimiMi Iv^ IbflM la amsh dalMii $m ttunpaiad witii 
what iliej f onaeriy dwik, k ■ miftkiij ^t^ matSL In » «ld> of iOO 
nv"^**^ liie amoanft taken k kaalkaa two pinta, for oaidi ana 
tiTMUj. WliyMtlik^--(l.) ThgBaiano p t omuio feomspaMfeiau 
(1.) MondonotwattttodftgHMseAeirmmdniik (S.).ItiaB6tia 
amch a cHKvii^ for driDkiHukii at fint tdoBB aaoi to pfid^^ 
aa a denie for " oonpaBy " and ** nenation " aftor tibo di^a -araik 
(4.) Tha "pablia opiaion" and genoal tone of «b JH a ClUito wlMaa 
tibere an nlimni, lecturB^ dinwion^ and ptovidei^ cliib%tflndi 
to make men aitfiampd jof adf^ilaliaaBinont 

Tbe result ia^ that aoorea of BBon oome to these ofadM, and never 
take more than a i^asi^ who^ fotmeriy, were repeated^ led on to 
dnmkenness. Now, will any Good Templar deny that this also 
is a great work. Let the teetotalers save the drunkard by the 
only remedy — ^total abstinence. Let the dubbites get hold of the 
great mass who frequent pablio-houses, and put them under better 
influ^ices. Let the dubbites win converts where the Good Tem- 
plars faiL Let ns aQ supplement each other's efforts, and woik 
heartily together for the great social reform we all alike aim at. 

The argument I have just used, I would resort to in the case of 
those who, from a religious point of view, distrust the dubs on the 
ground that games are provided. Here again, we must take men 
as we find them. Unless such recreation is provided, how can we 
hope to get men away from the public-house ? Having once won 
them over, we may provide recreation of a refined and elevating 
kind, because the tastes and habits will gradually improve. The 
first condition of any success is to get the men. Having done 
this, classes, good music, readings, redtations, lectures, drawing, 
and discussions, may be brought within their reach ; moral and in- 
tellectual growth may be fostered. Is not such work more likdy 
to fit men for Te^igioua ix^Ti!e&.cea>i^t\aa^\&^<& h&bits and the oonversa- 
tiaiis of the beer-\i<wu» ansi \«gwsni\ ^«5 ^^ TisS^^^^iuriy 
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ask for the active co-operation of ministers of all denominations in 
this work? 

Some object that the clubs draw away men from homes I Bnt 
where are now the men of whom we speak? They are not at 
home, but squandering at the bar the money which should be 
saved for home comforts and children's dothes. I know that 
thousands of men have been made good fathers and husbands by 
this agency ; that the money saved has completely changed their 
homes ; and that the club has gradually been left for the fireside 
on most evenings of the week. On the remaining evenings, men ^ 
go to the club for that association with their fellow-men which is 
necessary for us all, whether for conversation, mutual improve- 
ment, or organisation for provident purposes. 

Moreover, we seek to enable the wife to share in the advantages 
of the club ; to come with her husband to the lectures, entertain- 
ments, and to the social tea-party, as well as to borrow books and 
magazines from the lending library. 

Alike, therefore, from the temperance, the religious, and the 
domestic points of view, I ask all good men and citizens to sup- 
port the *'Club and Institute Movement." Let there be no 
partisan or sectarian spirit in this work. Let all earnest men 
work shoulder to shoulder, united in great things, though differing 
in lesser things. Amor VinaL — I am, &&, 

HoDososr Fbatt. 

It is only those who are engaged in the deadly 
strife with the nation's foe who are in a position to 
speak of things as they exist 

We remember, some years ago, meeting Col. , 

who most positively asserted that there were no 
missionaries at Benares, as he had been stationed 
there some time, and had never seen or heard of 
one. Of course, he spoke according to the know- 
ledge he possessed, wMch vj^ ^xoi^^^ \s^ \^^ ^^^ 



• * 



^96 ixmmaiiHiow actoWML 

dieie of fiaends. But when the paUiahed teooacd 
off Um Bishop off Odeotta's pastoral Tisift to the 
misBiiQii ataftbiis in that spot iras pat into his hands, 
his mmd iras lehemd off « kige ira^ off %noianee ; 
and he oonfesaed that Jib iras smprised toknowhow 
it iras thal^ Hraig dose to them^ he had nevear heaid 
jof them hefoie. 

It is JQSt so with this snhjeet U tiie letteis from 
people in all classes leoeiwedhy seal woikeis against 
intempeianoe oonld he seen by ontaiders, whose 
sympathies axe shnt ont of the cirek hy piejadiee 
Dr apathy^ they wonid be astonished at the xevela- 
tion of tiie int^dsity »id the pievalenee of this 

terrible evil 

It is only such who are real judges in the matter, 
and who can have any adequate conception of the 
strength and crudty of the chain by which Satan 
binds its victims — not suddenly, but link by link ; 
so the habit grows and increases, until it ends in 
broken hearts, crushed intellects, blackened char- 
acters; and unless the devil's chain be broken 
by One mighty to save, there is nothing beyond 
but lost souk in a lost eternity. 

These are the results of drink indulged in. 
Would to God tii%!t w^t^ ^^^ ^"^^ i:?^^*^^^ i^a^ea 
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would break off every link of the deadly chain for 
ever. 

The Eev. John Aston, of Cheltenham, said, the 
other day, that " drunkenness affects every family 
in the kingdom, directly or indirectly." What a 
solemn \vitness to this fact are the earnest and 
touching petitions for prayer which are sent to every 
great gathering for prayer in the kingdom. What 
is the burden of nearly all of these petitions ? Is 
it not on behalf of some loved member of a family 
who has fallen into habits of intemperance ? 

Oh, that the Church of Christ had taken up this 
subject forty years ago ! It was a very character- 
istic and true remark of Dr. Guthrie's, " You may 
keep every stitch of canvas to the wind, every 
pump going, every man at his post, and the vessel 
may not go any lower in the water [but, alas ! it is 
going lower in the water], but you will make no 
conquest of the misery , the rags, and the debasement of 
England, until the Christian Church turns its face in 
right earnest and grapples witK the drinking customs^ 

Thank Gted, we do now see the Church rising out 
of her lethargy on the subject, and taking her place 
in the forefront of the battle. Thank God, we 
believe that the Christian coiL^ci\feTia^ cii '^^ ^^i&sss^ fl 
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V 

18 beoommg effectoalltf axonaod cm find mfc^Mt; mA 
it is acknowledged bj all, that the evila azisiiig ficom 
drnnk epneas fonn one of the greatest social qjoim&mfi 
of the day. It ia a holy wodi; and it is it woi^ 
that has come upon ns women spemaUy» owing to 
the necessity of these evil day% and in whl^ ^ 
have a special pairt to take. It has been traly said, 
^Mostmen are what wom^d make thpn;** f^lnui 
not God given them the diaige of the. fotifice man 
firom the first breath he diRiws } Tbm» 

«A AM^^w^p ^w^Vw w^#^^^w wB^^p ^mp^h^bi^^v ^pr^w^^^ ^flPII^P ^^^^|i^PiPW # 

Is it not a mighty power committed into her hands ? 
And on whom does the vice of dronkenness press 
with heavier weight than on the wife, the mother, 
the daughter ? The Church of Christ in Paul's day 
would have been incomplete without her "Tryphe- 
nas" and "Tryphosas," or "the beloved Persis, who 
laboured much in the Lord," or " Phebe, a servant 
of the Church which is at Cenchrea," " a succourer 
of many." Mrs. Johnson, of Brooklyn, said, at the 
Leeds Temperance Mission, in Easter week, speak- 
ing of her work in America, "This is especially 
a Christian woman's movement. Many of us had 
scarcely seen anything of this evil [drunkenness] 
before God 'bioug\it. ua o\i\. ol ^^5;t ^^«x^ homes by a 
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mighty visitation of His Spirit. There were 3100 
saloons or rum-shops in Brooklyn. We found out 
that they were destroying our population. The 
victims came to us continually for the help of prayer 
and sympathy to break their chains. Ladies [such 
in every sense of the word] have felt it to be their 
duty to go to these places to speak to men who 
would not, I believe, have listened to any but a 
lady, and who were living without ever hearing the 
blessed gospel of the love of Christ. God inspired 
courage and faith, and scarcely a single visit has 
been paid in which the visitor has not been received 
as a Christian lady ; and respectful attention paid 
to the message, sometimes with weeping on the part 
of the hearers. Our work was quieter than that in 
the West, which has been described as ' the whisky 
war.' One day a man of education, but a frequenter 
of saloons, took up the New York Herald and read 
an account put in by somebody about our work. It 
was given in somewhat a spirit of derision ; but he 
felt he was going down through drink. His 
conscience smote him, and he said to himself, ' If 
Christian ladies can so sacrifice themselves as to 
come to do good in these polluted places, I will 
never go there again.' He cam^ 0Ne^\^ ^xict ^^«!»i^' 



* * 
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meeting in B100U7X1, was tcmohed^ sigiidl ^ ]|^ec^ 
and now for nearly two years this man has been one 
of the most udeM members of Dr. Talmage^ chnrdL 
This work needs a gieat sinking of oursefoiea, a 
mighty getting down before Qod ; but its results aie 
the salvation of souls. One adirantage has been to 
discov^ how many there are Icmging for some one 
to speak to them about the bondajge in which thqr 
are held. I have frequently reeeived notes from 
elegant homes, requesting me to iaall, and I have 
gone with a feeling of shrinking, almdst^ (ambling, 
to visit one to whom I was a perfect stranger." 
Speaking of the saloons, Mrs. Johnson adds, "When 
Christian women tell of the love of Christ, it seems 
often as if the men could not resist it. Out of 3100 
saloons in Brooklyn, 1300 have been closed, and 
the custom of the rest have greatly decreased." 
All honour to these loving, Christian women. 
Contrast with these scenes of holy faith and love, 
and victory over the devil, the sad story of the 
increase of female drunkenness in England. But 
I must close. I hail the formation of Christian 
Women's Temperance Unions all over the king- 
dom, with much thankfulness to God, as a good, 
J may add the TD^at, \.okea tot ovsct ixs^jos^ ^a Eng- 
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land. What we all need, specially for fitness for 
the work before us, is an utter emptying of self, 
and a thorough and unreserved surrender of heart 
and life to God* My sisters, we need to be filled 
with the Spirit. Thus filled, and looking to Jesus, 
we shall act according to the true instincts of our 
sex, and with Christian ^ shame-facedness and 
sobriety," and with persuasion and prayer, God will 
help us to do great things. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

FRAGMENTS ON WEIGHTY MATTERS. 

** 'Tifl for home, for love, for life, 
'Tis for mother, sister, and wife, 
'Tis for country's wounds to heal, 
'Tis for all our children's weaL 
Oh ! haste and help to cure this wrong, 
Which cries, * How long, O Lord, how long ? ' " 



Some years ago, a poor widow came to me in great 
trouble about her only son, a lad fifteen years of 
age. ** He used to be such a good, tidy boy, and 
brought me his wages regular, but now I don't 
know what* s come to him. He's got amongst a bad 
lot; and of a Monday, as sure as the day comes 
round, he'll be all in a dither [tremble], and so sick 
and stupid, that I couldn't for a long time make it 
out any way, but now I've fathomed it There's 
Mrs. — ^, up — r- passage, she's got a sort of loft 
to her house, with rough benches and blocks, room 
to accommodate fifty lads, and there they go of a 
Sunday afternoon, towards three o'clock, and she 
serves them with pipes an4 mugs of beer, and then 
they sits smoking till bed-time." " How can I help 
you ?" " Will you please to go to the mayor, and 
tell him on *em ? He could stop it." 

I thought it would be mote e?fecX.\xsi!L*^\.^^^o^*^ 
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the woman who had this loft; so the same aft^^ 
noon I found her at home, and 1 asked her if she 
could let me a room in her house; nnfimiished I 
dionld want benches and logs^ nothing more. She 
took me over the whole house, and I was qnite 
satisfied that my informant had made a mistake as 
to her house; so telling £W I had wanted the 
room for n Sudday-afternoop 3£bI|HJi|iBp <d hi^ 
which one of mj tif^t^l nif^aii^pi would* J fdt mm 
be happy t^ tak^; I said J ibad hw4 ttiat aboiit 
fifty lads asseniibled tP am^k^ l^id drink m H^ 
passage, and l hoped we might catch sospie of thfon 
for a better purpose. The woman's face brightened 
up as she pointed out the house, but implored me 
to leave the investigation alone for that week, or 
sure enough Mrs, would suspect her of "tell- 
ing on her/' and she would "have no peace for 
her tongue." 

During that week the whole matter transpired) 
and the right people were fined. Thus the trouble 
ended. 

But, in the meantime, fifty young fellows had 

learned a debasing indulgence ; and would they be 

scattered into various drinking places a few hours 

Jater on th^ SMndoj, ot ^n<^ ^iL^ KJw^ Ssdal^suce 
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which was already sapping their life before they 
arrived at manhood ? Shortly after I saw in one 
of the Midland County papers an acconnt of a 
similar meeting of lads for smoking and drinking, 
from thirteen to sixteen years of age, in a large 
town, only it was at a later hour, and in a licensed 
drinking place. The matter had come before the 
magistrates ; and the landlady of the house, speak- 
ing of the orderly conduct of the boys, said, " I go 
in when they've been there two hours, to see if 
they want more beer, and you*d be surprised to see 
how quiet they are, just like a school" Yes, quiet 
enough, poor fellows, under the influence of the 
pipe. 

But our people tell us there are rooms for lads in 
most of the public-houses, where the training that 
makes the drunkard is going on in an unperceived 
and unsuspected way. 

In an address to the Wisbeach District Chamber 
of Agriculture, on the 26th October, Mr. E. Daw- 
barn, jun., said, speaking of agricultural populations, 
" There are two conclusions I have come to, from 
the statistics at my command ; first, that drunken- 
ness varies according to the facilities afforded to 
the labourer to obtain drink, — tli^fc \aA^^ \siv*Cw^ 
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aiea where there are flM^ puUic-lumes in proportion 
to the population, there are the most maee ofdfunAen* 
nese and disorderly conduct brougJU le/ore the magis^ 
irates. Second, that dmnkemiese varies aeoordiBg 
to the amount which the Uitpu/rer has, from time te 
time, to spend. The xuimber of persons proceeded 
against for the ciimQ during the months pf :j4ify| 
August^ and September ^the months in the year 
when the wages are the . highest), is invariably 
larger than in any oth^ three months. Now, am I 
too sanguine in thinMng that emidoy^s and their 
wives and others may do something to discourage 
this vice, and stimulate saving? May they not 
give a money payment in lieu of beer ? Some give 
an eighteen gallon cask to a man for his consump- 
tion during the month of harvest; some during 
thrashing, manure casting, or other heavy work, give 
beer, worth perhaps a shilling a week; but the beer 
is so given in the last instance to save the appear- 
ance of paying a higher rate of wage. Again, for 
occasional services, both the farmer and the general 
public regularly give drink or drink-money. It is 
very seldom that a man who, having held a horse 
for a few minutes, is oflfered twopence, without 
being told t\ia\. \Jci^^ ^t^ ^^^ ^ \^^^ qC beer. In 
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Other ways, too, good may be done ; by providing 
free, or at a nominal cost, some harmless drink in 
the harvest-j5eld, and other places of labour ; and, 
above all, by using every legitimate eflfort and 
aUuremant to induce the labourer and his family to 
save and invest the savings for his and theit good." 
Mr. Donald Mackay, superintendent of police, 
Dundee, in taking leave of the force, after thirty- 
two years' service, and addressing the provost, 
magistrates, and commissioners of police, said, in 
the course of his remarks: — "Upon the 7th of 
October 1844, I was introduced to this court as 
public prosecutor, and upon the 7th of October 
1876 I retire from the office in this same place. 
That is thirty-two years ago. I remember very 
well the first Saturday night I was on duty. There 
W6re €00 public-houses in Dundee, and sixty 
prisoners in the cells. I believe, had nothing been 
done to put this trade under control, we would have 
had double that number of public-houses now. At 
that time the Forbes Mackenzie Act had not come 
into operation. This Act I hold to be one of the 
most valuable pieces of legislation that has evef 
been brought forward. It shut the public^houses 
on Sabbaths and during tiie m^\»\ ^"cl^ 1^^ ^^»^ 
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ft 
iHi liia eoMBni^. It tedneed liia noBi- 

liia smiiinte hid ii^ eonliol 



tti&MiaxedciitiiBfltawIlL Ido 
IwilMiiit tlirt rf ill Aft pQfitMd nfittms tiMnfc iMm 
ttkan phfl^ and liia BMriiBB gnotod to fint woA- 

of dMB 1ms dfliM iD modi good as 



Tlw 18 a WUUe twitimmiy^xMaing fromooesD 
ipeltnft to judge, fioBm fhe poeftian lie bul held 
for so many yeais. 

I lemember a gentJemaD, who lived a short time 
in oar Jieighboadiood, said <moe to me when speak- 
ing of the repression of drunkenness, ''I hope to 
live to see the day when eveiy house in Shiews- 
boiy shall have drink to sell ? this will destroy the 
monopoly in the trade, and stop dronkenness." 
Strange in&tnation, when facts prove just the 
revise; increase facilities for drinking by adding 
to the number of places for selling the drink, and 
the incieaae of drunkenne^ has ever been the 
iBSult^ A Nfomwi sjkA. ^^ ^i^^ ^^ "I can 
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manage to get my husband past two or three public* 
houses pretty safely, but when he's got to pass 
fifteen he breaks dowa" 

A woman whose husband kept a public-house in 
our parish, came to me one day on behalf of 
her son, who was their only child ; she said, '' He 
is twenty-five years of age, and does nothing all 
day but drink, and he has had delirium tremens 
more than once. Oh, if you could but reclaim him, 
I should never cease to bless you, for he'll bring me 
to the grave with his ways." " Will you give up, 
the sale of drink yourselves, and make a respect^ 
able home for him, free from temptation, and then 
he and your husband could work together, as they 
are in the same calling ? " The thing was im- 
possible she said, for they mvst live, and the drink 
was no temptation to her husband or herself^ 
"But, my Mend, don't you see that it's ruining 
your boy? For his sake give up the business." 
" Oh, for the matter of that^ not one drop of drink is 
drawn for him in our house. He goes out to 
drink, and that's what cuts me up, that any one 
that has a heart should draw drink for another 
mother's son, and he our only one." And she sat 
down and sobbed. "But how many mothftts.' ^ov^ 
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come and drink at your hoiuse? Of eowm you 
feel it most bitterly; and don^ yost tbink the 
motheis and wives of yonr oiustcmiNs Imito t^ 
feelings too? i, If yon' will o^y dose your house 
'Ma soon as yon can do* so/ there will be ev^ry bope ' 
for yotir son: bnt I will see him withont loss . 
of tima" I spoke to no purpose to either of the 
family. ^ 

Both mother and son have passed Away some ^ 
years^ and the house is not closed. 

The landlord of the ''Ooek" public-hoiuie in the* 
Butcher Bow had b dance once a week in hia laige 
room« I bad on the same evening a room lent 
me nearly opposite, where, surrounded with earnest 
faces, we met for Bible-reading and prayer. The 
st)und of their fiddle used to be rather an in- 
congruous intrusion in our evening's calm and 
happy enjoyment, but what was more jarring still, 
we could hear the voices occasionally, the street 
being narrow, though we were glad it was im- 
possible to discern the words spoken. As time 
went on, and many men were led by the few who 
had then signed the pledge to come and enter their 
names into my book, the customers dropped off 
Cfekfrom the " Cock " ^ ^ ^^^ ^Wks^'^^ ^u^ evening 
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to find the usual sounds were hushed, and it 
seemed a wonderful calm. That was one of the 
houses which I was led to visit one Saturday night, 
as recorded elsewhere, and sometime afterwards 
the landlord came to me looking very poor and 
shabby in attire. He begged me to take the house 
off his hands! Had we thought at that time of 
erecting a working men's hall, assuredly that house 
would have been chosen, it being in our parish. 
Two other drinking houses in the same little street 
wete also closed in due time from the same cause 
— the- want of customers. 

My husband had occasion to go to the police 
office one day lately, and the subject turned up — 
Butcher Eow — Oh ! that it were what we could 
desire it to be in every respect. It gives us many 
a heartache still, for some who mil not be in- 
fluenced for good ; but the change nevertheless is 
marvellous. The chief constable said to my 
husband, "I had more trouble with that place 
than any other part of the town ence, but now 
we hardly know there is such a place ;" (it is the 
rarest thing to have a committal from thence). 
This is a satisfactory testimony, and we can say 
that some of the very best, dftv^ic^'sfe, ^si^ ^^RSiftcfis^ 
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8«rviati wi^liATCf known, sre dan|^Et6V8 of fipsilies 
xoMding in tho Bnt^r Botr, gtrlt wko lisvt been 
odiicated in oni^ digr ani sofiilB^ sdbooi& ' 

In speaking of servants, a liltlei oC ^os own 
mporience may be belt>fal to otkm^ for 4 tl^ity 
yeazs' teslazBony is wortb heazpig* 

I shall never f<»get the first ChtistQsas Bt& after 
we wrae married; wd 1]^ been a foftnig^ beie 
then, and to my dismay^ I ean^t sight M oUr ceook 
going njNstdis to bed in a y^ nnseeiiily oonditioii 
-•»4he fizst hilarioits stage of intnieafionir Iff 
heart sank within me for the moment, bnt letnmii^ 
to my room, I knelt down add kid the whdle 
matter of servants into His hands who is oar 
wondrous Burden-Bearer. From that moment my 
trouble left my own shoulders. I told my husband 
about it calmly, and we talked to the woman kindly 
and quietly a few days after, but she denied it, as 
we felt sure she would do. However, she left us in 
the course of a few months ; and her successor, to- 
gether with our inestimable housemaid, took us by 
surprise by becoming total abstainers. From that 
time to this we have never had drink in the kitchen. 
It 13 seldom our servants have left our situation, 
except to be mam^flL,^tidi^^^'&^iS6& ^^^Mcally been 
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to a total abstainer belonging to my society ; and 
in most cases the grace of God has taken hold of 
their hearts whilst under our roof, so that in the 
almost general, but often ungenerous, outcry against 
servants, (rod hcis given us a very different ex- 
perience ; and the letters we get from some who are 
married, and are living far from here, are most 
cheering and satisfactory. 

At the Church Congress held recently in Ply- 
mouth, a subsidiary meeting took place, on Tuesday, 
October 3, the Yen. Archdeacon Sanders in the 
chair ; the subject was, '' Parochial Societies : their 
Formation and Management." A valuable Paper 
was read by Bishop Abraham, which is given in 
the Church of England Temperance Chronicle for 
November 1876. He gave as his first reason for 
reconmiending some organisation, that individual 
(efforts, without combination and system, have been 
found to fail. Father Matthew seemed to feel this 
himself with regard to his own work, and in a letter 
to the secretary of the Alliance, Feb. 1853, he wrote, 
" With rapture I hail the formation of the United 
Kingdom Alliance. I laboured for the suppression 
of intemperance imtil / sacrificed my health and 
liMk property in the gloiio\);a ca^x^^, Tw^ ^^^^^ ^ 
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iBdividtiaU, however zealoo^ vote not e^wtl to the 

miglity task' The United Eii^tHii Alliance Btr&eB 

ai the -mry nwf ofUu eM. I trost in God t^iat the 

associated efforts of maiij good and benevolent men 

will efJbetoalljr crash's monstet gorged inth honum 

gore." 

This has often been onr feding befbre tiie OhnicK 
of England Temperance Sookty was fomujd. It 
viss impossible, in spite of tite organisation uid 
system of otii liUle Society, to help looking iritlt 
some solitutode to the day when God shbald call 
me away, seeing there wbb no one in our position 
who would care to enter into the labour, and sustain 
it steadily. We are not reaponsible beyond our own 
day, and yet in ei certain Eense wc are. 1 hold that 
it is more in accordance with faith and prayer to 
arrange, as far as lies in our power, for the 
perma-nence of work begun and carried on in His 
strength. And the formation of Parochial Branches 
of the Church of England Temperance Society in 
Shrewsbury made the way plain to us. 

So, calling together the reliable older members, 
we talked it over many times, holding special 
meetings for the purpose. And after discussing the 
matter fully, ■«& agieeito iaa.\sfc» <s(KtTSi:d»a.«!.thfi 
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abstaining section of St. Alkmond's Branch of the 
Church of England Society, on one condition on 
their part, namely, that I retain my place at their 
head as president. To this my good husband and 
our bishop see no objection. Thus I continue 
president of the total abstainers, whilst my husband 
is president of the branch, which comprises the 
two sections. 

During the special meetings referred to, the men 
residing in other parishes agreed to do as I sug- 
gested, namely, each one to strengthen the vicar of 
his own parish by joining his temperance organisa- 
tion. I am afraid some of us are thus counted 
twice over ! 

It will be a blessed thing if some of the weighty 
matters touched upon in this chapter of fragments 
shall in due time, by the agency of these branches, 
be solved, and thus many evil things be banished 
by the hearty co-operation of old and young, under 
the guidance of their pastors. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

PAEOGHIAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

Hark ! what cry arrests mine ear ? 
Hark ! what accents of despair ? 
'Tis the drunkard's earnest prayer. 

Friends of Jesus, hear I 
" Godly men, to you we cry ; 
Rests on you our anxious eye : 
Help ns, Christians, or we die — 

Die in dark despair ! " 
Hasten, Christians ! haste to save 
Brothers from the drunkard's grave ; 
Difficulties boldly brave. 

Hark ! for help they calL 
" Haste, then, to the rescue ! " haste ! 
See ! the souls by drink laid waste : 
See I the work of Grod defaced 

In Satan's deadliest thrall. 
Go, then, in the Saviour's name, 
Snatch these firebrands from the flame ; 
Deck His royal diadem 

With their ransomed souls. 
Work, Oh "work, while yet 'tis day ;" 
Look to Him to show the way ; 
Nought must tempt you to delay 

In rescuins; captive souls. 



I MEAN to say very little of my own words in this 
our last chapter, but to take largely from a few 
competent authorities ; and here I would recom- 
mend to every member of the Church of England 
who is large-hearted and earnest, to take in and to 
find time to study the Organ of the National Tem- 
perance League, The Temperance Record^ which is 
one of the most valuable serials on this weighty 
subject, and is a weekly paper full of important 
temperance information, vigorously written, for one 
penny. Of course, I need not say, take in your 
own Church of England Temperance Chronicle ; 
every member of the C. K T. S. is supposed to do 
that ; and let us all pray much for the work carried 
on throughout the kingdom by all the various 
organisations. There is room for all, and work for 
all to do ; and let us pray for Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
and his noble purpose. 
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One valued Mend, the Bev. Sobert Maguii^ 
Itector of St Olave's, Soutbwark, says^ ''When 
aeked the question. How am I to begin euch a 
society 3 I simply answer, G^t one poor drunkard 
in your parish; give him your advice^ your prayeis, 
and as much of your time as you can afford for 
personal intercourse. Bnliat in this man's behalf 
the interest of some one of your worlDi^ who will 
make that man (or woman) his (or her) partbuhr 
care; will visit hin^ pn^ with him, and in aU 
possible ways take on interest in him. Your 
society would thus bis formed already, and would 
consist of these three members. Every additional 
charge of like character enlarges your association, 
which thus is made to consist of the strong and 
the weak together, "the strong bearing the in- 
firmities of the weak." From this simple beginning, 
large and useful results may flow by growth and 
increase. I would, however, advise my brethren 
to provide themselves with the preliminary paper 
of our Church of England Temperance Association, 
** Hints to the clergy how to proceed in the for- 
mation of a Parochial Association," to be had of 
the Secretary oi tXi'ft Cj\i\ytO£i^i'EA\i^nd Temperance 
Society, 8 Mam ^\jc^^V k?L^^\,'\js^^^^ 
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In the case of more elaborate associations, our 
society has drawn up a " Manual," from which may 
be gleaned all sorts of suggestions, and rules, and 
forms, with ample choice of ways and means, which 
may {miUatis Mutandis) be applied to the case of 
any parish, whether town or village : — 



** We will suppose this ' Manual ' io be seat out by the incum- 
bent to the principal workers or families of his parish ; this ex- 
plains the following particulars : — Why such a society is needed ; 
Basis of Operations ; Objects ; Means ; Rules (alterable according 
to circumstances ; Forms for Admission of Members ; with 
Prayers and Intercessions, for general or special use, at meetings 
imd in private. This would be followed up by a sermon, enforcing 
all these points — a missionary address, just such as would be 
preached for any missionary society or sphere of missionary 
labour, only all the more intensely earnest because so local and 
80 near. He would then call for the personal influence and aid of 
his people to carry on the proposed mission to the intemperate, or 
for the prevention of intemperance ; this time not money, but men 
and women, ' not yours, but you ; * and not men and women who 
will have to leave father and mother, and friends, and occupations, 
to enterprise long travels and tedious voyages before they can- 
reach their work, and to learn a new language before they can 
reach the hearts of those committed to their charge (those draw- 
backs and difficulties, the surmounting of which has elevated the 
narrative of Christian missions to the level of the heroic) — ^but men 
and women, who there and then, in their own parish, in their own 
street, perhaps even within their oWn home, will inaugurate a true 
mission work for those who have sinned against Grod and their 
own souls and bodies, or are likely to sin, through the seductive 
and ensnaring temptations of drink. This, we will suppose, creates 
an interest in this particular sphere of labour ; a meeting is then 
held OB the following day or eveimig. T\i<& ^^tgt^g^i&asL^^^s^fiK^^^^i^ 
to cloaee quarters with his people, aii^ VSoa ^^^»aiSa xassta Vt^aSc^ ^sisar 
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coBsed, ani in detail. The piHah is then ilistributeii, as iilread;, 
for diatriot visitation, but with thia Hpecial purjmae in view ; or 
dat, liate tXB mode oat and distributed to eo iDiuiy viaitars, who 
■rill Tidt U>e uaaea, as thtiy would visit the sick, imd weak ones in 
an boepitul ; tilUit is, often, and alwajis with loving Bympathy, coa- 
lideration, and c&re. If they resort to a ' Pled^,' it will be not aa 
A Doatnuti or panacea, but as a nfleful means to an ead, as a crutch < 
to a lame mnn, us a splint to a broken linib. Tbue mticli for the 
work in detail, broken up in its individual psjtB, and distributed to 
the variouB workera. 

" But there is also tbe collective work, the gathering together of 
thi^e members, in those meetiii^ where all are brought face to 
face, where 'iron fhorpeneth iron," and the sympathy of Dumbera, 
and the fact of membenhip and of mutual brotherhood, would 
create and foster that aprit df corps which is always so helpful to 
the suoceBB of any groat enterprise. Thii, I fear, is likely to prove 
the difficult; with many, especially with those of tbe cleigy who 
. ara alrea^? overworked ; and auch meetinga will be alwi^ Uu i 

lugMt irtwre tiw- pqnilatiMi ia la^^ and wban, moootila^, tta 
clerical laboor is the heaviest, and often done under hi^ proMuco. 
Hew, then. Is room to be made (or this new phase of parochial 

" My first answer is, that thia is an age id enterprise, in 'which 
the life and vitality of the Church is proved 1^ the marvellons ad- 
ditions men tre constantly making to their ordinary work. A few 
years ago miaalon services were souvety known, bat now they an 
^most eveiywhere, imposing the most anxious and laborions toil 
□pon the parochial staS and the apeoial ' Misaioners,' and, thank 
God, leaving behind them a grsjid legacy at angmented work for 
the local clergy, which thoy are bound to keep np and to sustain. 
I have never yet heard of any of these good men counting the cost 
beforehand, as to what additional labour might he thrown upon 
them as the result of such special services. Bible classes have fol- 
lowed, and weekly services have been inaugurated, and ' titer- 
meetings ' have been tacked on, and never a word of complaint as 
to the ' burden and heat of tbe day I ' It is, then, this self-deny- 
ing, self-sacrificing, wii tetoic sgini A oai \iiethren on which we 
rely in the matter ol an^ liuAei iemam^a ■o^™-'*'™ '*a« ™- •!» 
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for God and for souls, and this will suffice to command them for 
any farther labour that may be laid upon them. 

*' But, even anticipating an augmentation of work, is there not 
in this very thing a call to many to promote economy of time and 
toil t And here I would address myself to some one who might 
help to ease the burden, if only to make way for possible demands 
from other sources and from fresh openings. There are many who 
have long occi^pied the time and study of their ministers in Bible 
classes. Are these to be always learning, and never able to release 
their teacher for others who stand in need of him t Will not these 
make way for fresh men, and now prove by their own activity and 
co-operation that they wUl leave room for the latterK»b11ed ? Will 
they act the part of the ' elder brother ' in the parable, and be 
envious of the prodigals returned, and of the ready welcome and 
attention they receive ? I would remind these old scholars, that 
the time hats now «ome for them to arise and go forth to their own 
measure of work. The great and good Shepherd puts these words 
of appeal into the lips of His under-shepherds — 'Other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold : them also I must bring.' Yes, 
for the wants of those that are without, and for the blessings in 
reserve for them if they were only within, I am impatient of the 
lengthened repast of those who have tarried so long at the feast ; 
I want a relay for those at the gate, and for those who are coming 
i!n from the wilderness. ' Scnpti I ' and what can I more ? 

'^ But apart from this, and besides this, I fall back here again on 
that to which I have already referred — the distribution of labour. 
A weekly meeting is not likely to be a burden, if only a faithful 
band of fellow-labourers will rally found their clergjrman. The 
mistake is in the idea that these reclain»ed men axe to be held 
together by demonstrative meetings, and eloquent speeches, and 
wild denunciatioas of the traffic, and by jokes and amusements. 
It is no sifCh thing. These men begin to regard life as a more 
serious thing than ever before ; they want information and teach- 
ing, and will rally round any one who, with a loving hand and 
heart, will take them in hand and be their friend. And here I 
would magnify woman's work, and especially in the matter of re- 
claimed drunkards. Mrs. has not sustained her work for 

nearly twenty years at by providmg mere jdses aad amuse' 

m«st9 for her members.- Sbe has \ie\d\i.eic aocasXi^ \jo^<b'0t^^^s^'^5iw^ 
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BflMe bTjwh and hat ymmmJ^wpB^ptMBt^ laMdaolgOMdiicb 

wlikliftiriiotocteMOf ioffiiffflMttlilmlel tog«liiarw«elklbpf v^ek 
at St - — . Bretfno^ jmit n^m wttA dK^gkteta ^wil lytiag^ 
Mid hMMOjhtUp jcm i^tiii» awr watrla ; tta i»wi|^h-aad-i»adf 
dnmkacd^ridcbtoAatmMioiief »woivm'Ii synqptttilM^ iilMpi lt» 
■dglit poMSbl J mwa* yoop tetarf «i«M»aor aii^ ' Tlieii.tbflieiff8^ 

Mp fimaow people^ with in *v«i^'aipiiifim X 

fnmld BMDtkMi^aa omt *Mmiiatl*^ 4i^wotisbig mea^a ^nkbtttes, 
fMdioff-ycMpNi, eoffeMroovii, anA ocwaatonaji «Ml«r|a&uaeBta. T* 
tiieae I wmdd my ii U %4d a» ai^mal iteKi tePHie oownta^ cr tin 
■MMid* (lor iMi^ jmkI gttdflft pftrti«« «ad 'a* iKnuea' on tiw 
tieange gfomids ant vaotoiy lanms (lor tliaae iriUi, wlfte nyaetf^ 
litiTe laiw«i and gromdi to irnvHe tiifl|».to>l Mal» fttods af 
liMae aian ; tiMj wdSU Btfrar take advaioiasa at jiktt aotM Md 
diii9e8tii»«tt6aMtfo«|^ FranfoteaaiaiigtlieiFSiiigaaBdtoinipa^^ 
IbnB tli# sjBtem of allolm«its, In wiiiali i^ workiag iMcbifBift'a 
•venmga m^ ^ TsmdviO^ spent in homepgaid«BiBg iaatoad of in 
jithe pnlklio-hoviBe, and the yeey diaackgd of occapatitii will in Itaelf 
be recrealoon ^^nd rest, And returning onco mere to o«r * Mannal,' 
I would mention tbe importance of promoting * the home tUtractions 
of the working man, by improv^am^t of cottages, instruction in 
jMmitary matters, and (fear women) practical lessons in cookeiy/ 
And with regard to the Jast-named * home attraction,' I may say 
•there are few thipg^ in my Xiimdon School Board labours that have 
given me zpore sincere pleasure than when, as a member of the 
'* Sub-Comm^tee for Cookery Lessons,'' I helped in sending forth an 
examination pap^ for 1^ elder girls ol a group of schools, in which 
.{inter (dia) the following questions occurred : '(1.) How would 
you boil a potato ? (9.) Suppose your mother has left you to take 
«care of the baby, how would yon prepare its food ? and f 10.) Suppose 
you have to provide a meal for four persons, and have only one 
shilling to spend, how would you spend it, having regard to th» 
food value of tilie materials ? * Such questi<»i8 as these, and such 
.discipline and education for oar elder girla^ so far from being 
.tf oreign to our Bub^c^, conostitute the very heart and core of it, a» 
directly leading up to ^i^3kft '^tfsiafe ^\.\jt^>assiia' of the workin|y^ 
.classes, witboxKb wbic\i a^^ w» ^ox^a \sw ^V:wa ^^'^tfsoa.^sa^^ 
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prove to be failures. The rich variety of these expedients would 
in itself be a great attraction to many who would feel themselves 
called to this essential department of Christian work. And while 
we open up all these doors of usefulness, we still adhere to our old 
principle, that for the work of reclaiming actual drunkards, the 
total abstinence principle and example is the most likely to do 
good, and to e£fect the object proposed." 



The Eev. Prebendary Grier, Vicar of Eugeley, 
suggests another mode of commencing a parochial 
association : — 

" Ask a teetotaler frox^ a distance — any one you please except 
myself, a teetotaler who can talk with fluency, and talk sense — 
to address your friends and neighbours on the subject of temper- 
ance. The meeting over, let pledges be administered, and 
arrangements made for a second meeting at an early date, when a 
■committee may be appointed, and rules — the fewer and simpler the 
better-— either accepted or considered. It is now that the rea^ 
difficulty begins. How are the members (1.) to be kept stanch ; 
(2.) to be kept interested ; (8.) to be kept together ? And here let 
me say at once that I have no experience of a temp^r^nce society 
which comprehends moderate drinkers ; not that I would deny 
jbhat the latter have thcjir use ; they can do much to discourage 
promiscuous drinking, and they are capital mfkterial for conversion 
4ntp total abstainers : only in my own parish I have not been able 
to combine the two classes of members. Ist Then how 'are the 
members to be kept ^tanch f To this end there must, of course, 
be frequent meetings — one every week, or, at the least, one every 
fortnight. In conducting them, I would recommend the use of an 
excellent little Manual by Mr. Allen Whitworth. The principles 
laid down in it may require adaptation in the shape of rules to the 
various parishes in which societies are established ; but they are 
admirable so far as they go. To one suggestion made in it I 
would call particular attention — a suggestion difficult, but most 
i^portant^ to carry out — ^viz., that -visitotA ^<^'Ki^.^\A v^^'^^sos^^Nj^ 
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tiak after aburnteea. I am doubtful, however, vrbether tbe; 

. AcwH he regalia officers of the guild. Id most parinhes it would, 
I ttfnk, be better Tor tbe preaident, when he Gnde that a member 
haa bam coiupicuonB bj bis sbseuce for aoy length of time, to ask 

-tamtt of tbe more regular attendanta to aak the reason why. Id 
iMM McietiBa with whicb I am acquunted, other plans have been 
adoptad. In one there ie an eicellent braaa band, played eiclu- 
ttnij hy tectotalera ; in otlierB a lien is bud upon tbe pockets of 
tba maeobera. Fai eK ab hoite doceril — a quotation which, per- 
Il^i^ ladiee of the perioJ will forgive my translating freel; for the 
iMnaSt of the gentlemen who may not know Latin : ' We may 
Isam » thing or two even from my koil I ' He, aa we know, too 
ftaqncntly eatabliahes clubi ostensibly for other porposeB tban 
ditnkblg, bnt which Invariably lead to it, because they meet only 
on hit lircmiscsa. A very faTaurite one, I am informed, is a gDoae- 
All>, WO called, not at all, ae mi^ht be mppased, from tbe nature 
Af tba IbBn who belong to it, but of the bird which they omtrihute 
tlwir ooin every week to purcboEu at Miubaelmas. In a ximilu 
vaf, the nwnbcm of lome tempcn&oa gnlldi mbaoriba weeUy in 
Bumthl;, dtliar to a bcttefit lode^, or tomrdii tile oxgaaeK of ft 
ti if), to be made some time during tbe Bummer months. Bat, 
KamcUy, we have to consider how the memben may be kept inte- 
rested. Now, I think it not improbable that Bome ritual, after the 
manner of the Good Templara, might with advantage be intro- 
duced into the meetings. Then I am mre that every member 
competent to do work should be given work to do ; should hh 
asked to fill soma office, and encouraged to eiert himself fOT tbe 
extension of the sodety and the advancement of temperance. 
Some can be set to prepare papers, some to deliver' lectarea, some 
can learn to sing temperance melodiea, some give temperance 
redtaUons, whilst all male members should be induced to break 
through the reserve of their sei, and take part in diaciiBsions. 
The subject of temperance, however, must be made attractive, if 
people are to continue to can about it." 

I must aUo (^ti\A (tqio. fiUss Bickett's valuable 
Paper, read at XJae Ia^'s^ "SaSKsKi!^ I'wscjKCMiaa 
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Convention, which took place on Monday, May 
224 

The portion I have chosen is on : — 

L — RESTORING THE DRUNKARD. 

In aiming at the restoration of the drunkard, it is necessary 
that we should know what the difficulties are with which we have 
to cope. No words can adequately express the fierceness of the 
temptation to which the drunkard is exposed ; but perhaps the 
following facts will give some idea of its strength. Men have 
often prayed to be fastened securely in a room to escape the 
indulgence which they felt themselves too weak to restrain. One 
case was told me a short time since of a man who had become a 
slave of drink, and who, while waiting in the surgery to see a 
doctor, drank up all the spirit in which various objects upon the 
shelves were preserved. We cannot over-estimate the strength of 
the drunkard's desire for drink ; or, on the other hand, the weak- 
ness of his will. We should first seek to get the man's wishes 
enlisted on the side of total abstinence, by showing him that he 
must leave off entirely that which is so great a snare. Next ask 
for a simple promise to be made, such as : "I will endeavour to 
give up the drink " — this will probably be broken ; when you can 
take opportimity to show the man that he needs other and stronger 
tiian huknan help. Urge him to seek it ; make him see that it is 
his only hope of deliverance; and if he seems disposed to believe 
Grod's power and will to help, then let him in that strength sign 
the usual pledge. Your work now is to visit him constantly, and 
pray with and for him ; to provide nourishment at the times when 
he might be tempted by the old craving. A working man or 
woman ean render much help to reclaimed persons by going with 
them past the houses of temptation, or by going to visit them in 
tiieir hours of leisure. There must be great love and openness of 
heart in the visitor to encourage truth-telling in the drunkard, 
and there should be great hope — the hope that springs of love ; 
this iidll greatly assist the fallen man, and transfuse through his 
being a like condition of hopefulness about himself. 

It will be seen that to esSect ^u"^ \•t>l<feN^sffli»^aa\^.^^.'^^ 
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have boan titrovii down by drink, much time, nauih pnjer, mndl 
lore, nmch httpe, are needed. One or two socb cases will mpplj ■ 
CbrUtlike work for Chiisdui women to tuuleitake ; and I wQl 
rsabm la ■■» i f that periiaiw onthing will teach ao deaily oi p.te 
■a Inie > hold of the gloiioa* GofpcJ of God ac the effort to deal 
with thin flingiwg and powsfol nn. Yaa will be thrown badk 
opon the atrength of the great lore of Ood ; yon will be made to 
enter into H in long patience ; yon will we the power of dn and ita 
crnelty, u the victitii writhea to be fiee ; and yon will feel deeply 
thankful that JeaBH proclmmB deliverance to all anch ; aod when 
the drunkiird had gnuped the tnith of the Lord'a death for him, 
yon will have made known to jon — u id a living, breatliiiig 
parable — the power of the Cross to break the yoke of dn. 

" In all labour there is profit." One case laboured with is 
worth acres of acaSoIdJDg and grand preparation ; it will bring 
more real Wtaaag to the earth than a large amomit of lifelea 
nuw^hinery. 

Our crying need in Una temperance cmsade ia not jnonev, 



I love that word ont of unr old Saion BSile* 
Have we pondered it aofficientlj ! hare we labonred ! The word 
ia naed in the New Testament about forty timps, eithqr aa a verb 
or aa a nonn. liabonr ia wanted in these harvest £eld> — a hand- 
to-hand atmggje with the power of evil in the nvne of the Ler^ 
Jeaoa and for His sake ; an arm nerved with the love of God to 
del!v»' them that are drawn unto death (Fiov. iiiv.); an imtiiiiig 
devotion that will not faint thongh working in the nudst of mo^ 
diiseounigetuent. 

Think bow nnoh might be effected if the nendien i^ every 
Chriatian Chnrch were eeeldtig Urns to labour for the reatoratiea 
of the dnmkard ; how much blessing wcold resnit to the worid ; 
how mach peace and light to the Chnnth. Many Ct^ureh 
members have a new reading for Chriat'a command, "Go ye." Id 
their Bibles it runa, "Send ye;" and so, aobeoribii^ mooay— 
bnying tbemselvea off from the Lord's aervice—a Dumber club 
t<^«tber mid aend one man to da the work of five hondred. What 
wonder If the reau\t is iuluie \ '^ni&\. tiocdsT if oar land ia a 
bjword for its dnmkenneTO*, ■Vl\iafc ■woniBt 'Coait -^n ■'oiBm Vi 
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mourn over lapsed masses, hosts of non-chorch goers, crowded gin 
palaces ! Let ns clear our eyes from tbe dnst of old custom, and 
read our Lord's words again: ** Go ye;" reading, let us obey 
them and go back each to our homes to labour and to win others 
to labour for " only one/' and so doing how many imits will be 
blessed ! 

Let us remember for our comfort that we do not labour alone. 
You and I are not solitary workers; we are members of a 
national league and a holy alliance against the strong drink that 
. makes drunkards ; and though we should have individually to say, 
" I can only visit one,'' that one is multiplied by a large figure, 
and the result will be not one but many rescued from the jaws of 
a devouring sin. 

If we are to work any deliverance it must be by a fixed deter- 
mination on the part of every one of us to break one small rivet 
of the great chain that binds our dear country ; there must be no 
shirking of the little work ; no saying ** I will not do it because it 
is so small" If you cannot do a tmaU work well you will never 
do a greater; the patience, the love, the himiility, the singleness 
of eye, th&i are required to visit one drunkard prove that it is in 
you to do more when opportunity comes ; but those who are dis- 
contented and murmuring over their small work — ^refusing it, 
perhaps, because so small — h^ve not the stuff in them of which 
labourers are made. 

My first suggestion for tbe reclamation of the drunkard — ^viz., 
individual visitation by Christian men and women — is also my 
second, my third, and my last, I will ma^e no other, for I am so 
strongly convinced thAt it is the one orying need in this direction 
that I feel I cannot urge too strongly upon Christian abstainers 
their personal duty to the drunkard. 

Whenever a temperance n^eeting is held in your town, go ; not 
BO much to listen to the speeches f^ to secure your work. Some 
drunkards will ;n fdl like^hood sign the pledge, or perhaps you 
can induce one to do i^q; then make that one your care, and 
follow up the ^ti^uggle of his life. Help him by all the ways I 
have already ;indicated) and let the persistence of your Christian 
faith and Iovq fix and concentrate itself upon that one soul until 
you have seen the Lord's deliveraiice. Then seek another cape 
out in the same manner, and you "wiiJIii fecA m >2k\& ^''^s^iacssa.^'' ^sss.^|5^ 
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" profit, '' Id prcpartion to the labour will the reward bo aw 
Alter real toil for a drunkard'a delivarajica, when you see 
captive free, will jou not be posaeiiBrir of a jo^ with which n 
■ etta intQnnedille t 



^ IL— PREVESTION OF DECNKENKKSS. 

The next door which ia open to individaal effort ia in the nn}' 
of prevention. " Prerention," the old adage toUB, "ia better than 
cure," and therefore, perhaps, our atrongeat ufforta ahould be made 
in this direotion. 

Hero, aa in the othur cuie, we taost begin at home. First, our 
own lipi closed tor e^er ngainst atrong drink, then oivr dinner- 
tablsB cleared of that which belongs onl; to tho medicine-chest (if 
even there), and ouraelvas ready to eulfer pain, if need be, braWj, 
without taking the drink as agreeable medicine to deceive UB as t<> 
(mt real bodily state. 

With our own Ups nnetained by the wine, our tables free, and 
modiuine chcet minus the danneroua and enticing drug, we art 
ready to work in all branches of prevcDtion. 

Here wo are always at work,- Our eiamjds is healthy, and is 
often silently followed by servants, work-people, children and 
neighbours. 

We can da moch by speaking to people of the nature of strong 
drink ; by ur^g them as far as we feel they will good'temperedly 
beer our words — not feeling our breath by aay meam wasted if 
we have only induced them to lessen the quantity or dilute the 
quality of their drink. 

Books are useful for wavereni ; they seldom knotv how much 
can be stud on our eide of the question j and are sometimeB so 
Burprised when they find we have a temperance literature, that 
they lean mora strongly towards us ; and then some powerful 
speech or sad illoatration in their own experience drives (hem over 
the borders of moderate drinking to the safer stand of tottd 
abstinence- 
Children's books tihonl!l be carefully watched in this niattct: 
ADdl would tere ■dentate to a\i^^e& to *&« tsoiaidfiiratioa ot the 
Leaffua the publioatioa ot a gooi wA "^ disnatSaa^ i^oiAiKt&Ha-, 
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not filled and saturated with our principles so much, perhaps, as 
free from obnoxious sentences such as these which I heard infants 
reading to an inspector a week or two since — '*Is the wine pure?" 
" I like wine.'' ** Take some wine to the sick man, it will do him 
good," etc. A book filled with teetotal matter would not be 
advisable; but I believe if the League would try to find some 
person to prepare a really good set of readers without this flavour 
of wine among the chapters, they would confer on the elementary 
schools of the country a great boon. 



And now for a few solemn thoughts in con- 
elusion. What is it that makes earnest men and 
women take such an absorbing interest in this 
question of intemperance, and give their lives to 
bring their brothers and sisters out of it, and try- 
to enlist all Christian people in the same effort ? 

It is written, " The drunkard shall not enter the 
Kingdom of God." And there is the resurrection 
to life and to shame. 

God claims these bodies of ours for His temple. 
Christ died to redeem us from all iniquity. " He 
that defileth the Temple of God, him shall God 
destroy." And what so stirs up that sink of filthi- 
ness — our evil nature — as alcohol does ? Eefined 
and educated women, who have never had an 
opportunity of hearing a blaspheming or foul word, 
have, when imder the influence of drink, had their 
evil nature so stirred, \J[i2^\» \Jckfe \£i<^'s}^ ^'^^^sc^^ '^c^ 
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blasphemous words have been their common 
utterances. 

It is drv-nkenness we desire to banish, and this. 
I solemnly believe, can only be done by banishing 
the DElNK which causes it. 

Deep down in all our hearts is that terrible fact — 
the evil nature. By the loving and mighty grasp 
of the iuiJwelling Spirit alone can it be kept down 
from' acting ; and it needs all our vigilance, and 
the constant abiding in Jesus, to keep us safe from 
that "roaring lion who walketh about aeeldng 
whom he may devour." 

If alcohol has hitherto been no temptation 
or snare to any of us, let ua thank' God as one 
would who has escaped safely from a storm which 
has wrecked the vessel and swept away many souls. 
It has been by His mercy alone, who gave to us 
a constitution better fitted to withstand its de- 
stroying power than many of our fellow-creatures 
possess. Let us not boast as if we possessed more 
self-control than they. It arises rather horn 
physical causes under God's control There are 
certain susceptible organisms which develop 
drunkards sooner ihaa others, and this especiaUy 
is the characteristic of the oiganifim of most 
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women — the same may be said of men, when the 
nervons systems lacks stability — and of how many, 
in the present day, thisjis true ! 

'' Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall" 



THE END. 
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